

yeAH.NoNE. or THAT 
"WHEN THEY CAME FOB THE 
TRADE- UNIONISTS I DIP NcrT 
SPEAF UP BECAUSE I WAS NDf 
A TRADE UNIONIST" CPAP. 


ALL FOR ONE. 
AND ONE FOB 

ALL. 


ON, I'M SORRY, 
•SWEETIE- X MADE IT A 
FEW CAYS AGO, BEFORE 

ri> stopped Sobbing 
uncontrollably. 


DADDY, THE 

CRANBERRY SAUCE 
IS SALTy. 


Bernie Sanders' Our Revolution 


^Ih&tNaul 


HELPING ABROAD 

VT nonprofits' global mission 


AYUUUGE READ. 


LAST-DASH DISHES... 

What to bring to Thanksgiving 




HAFLINdkGER 

Styles for both 
Men & Women. 


COLCHESTER 


:CO-DRIVE PROXIMITY. 1 
i SMARTER WATCH. 


SMALL BUSINESS I NOV 

SATURDAY 1 26 


370 SHELBURNE ROAD BURLINGTON 497-1676 CHROMAOPTICS.COM 


YOUR FEET 
WILL THANK YOU! 

Haflinger promotes and encourages an active and 
healthy lifestyle with footwear that combines natural, 
breathable materials with essential foot support! 


ADD SOME 


SPARKLE 

i 1 

TO YOUR 


HOLIDAY. 

Cll.od,, 

'i 



CHROMA OPTICS 


off Storewide 


( TIME TO UNPLUG 

POWERED BY ANY LIGHT 


^trrywnkie’s 







PROVISIONS 

ik. ~x “M 


ORDER AND PAY ONLINE, 
WE DELIVER TASTY GROUP 
MEALS TO YOUR OFFICE. 



FHPROVISIONS.COM 

Brought to you by the Farmhouse Group 







Moretown Elementary 

Ski/Ride Program Fundraiser 

We’ie donating 25% of house beei 
sales hom the brewery on Wed, 
November 23rd. Meat Here to get 
these dopes on the slopes!* 

"this cop; wis approved by one of their moors 

Q Brewery opens at 1 1 lJOAM everyday for LUNCH + SUPPER 
23 South Main Street ?tr Waterbury, Vermont ~k prohibitionpig.com 


HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS SALE 


STOREWIDE SAVINGS! SAVE UP TO 35%*OFF 

LEATHER AND FABRIC NOW 30% TO 40% OFF ) IFAIHER AND FABRIC SECTIONAL SAIF NOW 20-25% OFF 



RE- 

VIVE 


SP er ' INTERIOR DESIGN SERVICES AVAILABLE 

i i nJ FREE ' N H ° ME CONSULTATIONS THIS MONTH! 


i SEE STORE FOR DETAILS 







SHELBURNE 

MUSEUM 


shelburnemuseum.org 


LIVE MUSIC 
DAILY ART ACTIVITIES 
WAGON RIDES 
FOOD 

FUN FOR THE 
WHOLE FAMILY! 


November 25-27 
11 a.m.-4 p.m. 


HOLIDAY STORE SALE 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

20% OFF ENTIRE STORE!* 



THE LAST 

=IM M3V32 

COMPILED BY SASHA GOLDSTEIN. MATTHEW ROY & ANDREA SUOZZO 
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SIDEBYSiDE SANCIIIAHIES 


T he election of Donald Trump has left many im- 
migrants feeling uneasy. During his campaign, the 
president-elect pledged to deport undocumented 
immigrants who have committed crimes and to 
build a wall along the Mexican border. Some guest workers 
in Vermont have asked whether it's safe to send their chil- 
dren to school, according to officials at the local advocacy 
group Migrant Justice. 

“ e response? Officials in refugee-friendly Winooski and 
Burlington are taking steps to turn their respective com- 
munities into sanctuary cities. ° e designations would es- 
sentially codify what is already policy: Police and other city 
officials delivering services would not, in the usual order of 
business, question people about their immigration status. 

Burlington Mayor Miro Weinberger announced his sup- 
port for the designation in an interview last * ursday on 
Vermont Public Radio. "Our practices have been consistent 
with cities that consider themselves sanctuary cities, and 
what I think it is time for now. given the uncertainty in the 
community, is for us to take that step and to formalize our 
practices into policy." he said. 


Winooski Mayor Seth Leonard echoed the sentiment. 
"We've had reports of folks having fear and not feeling 
like they can move around the community freely, and, 
unfortunately, that's a by-product of the rhetoric on the 
national level," Leonard said. 'We've got enough local 
issues, so this is a practical way of saying we're not the im- 
migration police and it's not something we're going to be 
concerned with as we provide municipal services." 

° e Winooski City Council voted Monday night to start a 
process to make Winooski a sanctuary city. 

° at would put it in the company of cities such as New 
York. San Francisco, Providence and Los Angeles, all of 
which have pledged to retain their sanctuary status — "e\en 
though Trump is threatening to withhold their federal aid. 

'We've taken a number of steps previously that have 
made clear we really value diversity here in Winooski." 
Leonard told Seven Days. "It's not something we just allow 
but something we value and treasure and think is an 
important part of our community." 

Read our full stories and keep up with the issue at 
sevendaysvt.com. 
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RESCUE SEASON 

Two hunters 
became the hunted 
after getting lost 
in the Vermont 
woods. First 
responders bagged 
them both — alive. 


PANTRY RAID 

The Chittenden 
Emergency Food 
Shelf says donations 
this year are well 
below normaL 
Calling all turkeys. 


o 

SLOW ROAD 

Authorities shut 
down Smugglers' 
Notch, aka Route 
108, for the season. 
No more stuck 

until 2017. 



POLITICAL ANIMAL 

Gov. Peter Shumlin 
killed a five-point 
buck while hunting 
last weekend. Who 
says pols don't 
shoot straight? 


That's how many write-in 
I votes Amos Colby and John 

Noble each received in the 
Essex County high bailiff race, which led 
to a first-place tie. Neither man wants 
the job, but a judge rejected their plea 
to settle the tie with a / 




/ 
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TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 

1. "Media Note: Four Reporters. Producers 
Leaving WCAX” by Paul Heintz. Several 
WCAX-TV employees are moving on, and 
the station is hiring people to fill all of their 

2. "Weinberger: Burlington to Seek Status 
as 'Sanctuary City" by Katie Jickling. a e 
Burlington mayor said he wants the city to 
codify its immigrant-friendly commitment 

3. "Stuck in Vermont: UVM Flash Mob at 
the Airport" by Eva Sollberger. On a recent 
weekend, travelers through Burlington 
International Airport got to see a surprise 
dance performance. 

4. "Brooke Scatchard Introduces the Fat-Bike 
Ski" by Katie Jickling. “ ere’s a new way to 
get around in the wintry woods. 

5. "Why Many Northeast Kingdom Voters 
Chose Trump" by Mark Davis. " ough the 
majority of Vermont voters picked Hillary 
Clinton, some Northeast Kingdom towns 
went for Donald Trump. 


□ 


tweet of 
the week: 



FOLLOW US ON TWITTER CSEVEN_DAYS 





LOGOFF 


Matthew Wyman of Chester pleaded guilty last 
week to two counts of misdemeanor unlawful 
mischief after the 31-year-old logger admitted to 
illegally taking a large maple and yellow birch from 
the Proctor Piper State Forest in Cavendish last 
spring, then selling the trees to a local lumber- 
yard. State fish and wildlife wardens were able to 
identify the taken timber in the lumberyard, cut 
samples and matched them precisely to stumps 
in the state forest. Wyman's brother. 33-year-old 
Joey Wyman, is awaiting trial next month on a 
similar charge of felony maple felling after he 
allegedly dropped trees on private property, then 
sold them to a nearby mill. Authorities never 
recovered that wood. 






R A I N T R E E 


Studs seeking 
pierced ears for 
Long-term, meaningful 
relationship 


/ 


The Aeon Diamond Studs 

Handmade in Vergennes 


raintreevtcom • 802.430.4825 
165 Main Street, Vergennes 


SEVEN DAYS ■£ 


feed back 



GREAT HIRE 

So thrilled to read yet another interesting 
article by Seven Days reporter Kymelya 
Sari [Live Culture: “Abenaki Women 
Share Heritage with Champlain College 
Community" November 17]. It is great to 
see the paper expanding its regular cover- 
age of the many peoples and cultures of 
Vermont Sari is a talented reporter with a 
fresh voice. Her hiring could not have come 
at a more important moment. We all will 
benefit from her insights as she expands 
Seven Days' coverage of New American, 

"other" but of us. ^ ? 

Lisa Cannon 

BURLINGTON 


CRASH COINCIDENCE? 

[Re “View From the Cockpit” October 
19]: Isn’t the Vermont Air National Guard 
pilot/instructor in this article the same Lt 
Col. John Rahill who crashed a civilian 
plane on Savage Island just a few weeks 
ago, then apparently failed to report the 
accident to local authorities [“National 
Guard Pilot Crashed Plane, Left Local 
Police in the Dark,” September 22]? His 

and very dangerous emergency response. 
Yet VTANG allowed him to return to work, 
continuing to pilot the F-16s over our skies 
and instructing others, even while the in- 
vestigation is ongoing? This is frightening 


TIM NEWCOMB 


Also, wasn’t it the same Lt Col. Chris 
Caputo (VTANG’s F-35 integrator) who de- 
liberately withheld F-16 noise metrics from 
the consulting firm tasked with developing 
noise contour maps of the airport saying he 
did not think it would be in VTANG’s “best 
interest ' and would “only add to the confu- 
sion of the ignorant SOBs that are fighting 
the F-35 beddown”? This is indeed frighten- 
ing for Vermonters who believe in transpar- 
ency, accountability and obeying the laws. 

To clarify, those “SOBs” are everyday 
Vermonters trying to save their health, 
safety, property values and quality of life 
from the projected damaging impacts of 
the flawed F-35 stealth bombers. 

The F-35 basing will irrevocably change 
Vermont’s landscape and bring economic 
hardship to our region due to loss of prop- 
erty values. Combined with the health 
impact, including on the brain develop- 
ment of young people, there are no bells 
or whistles that the F-35 boondoggle could 
deliver that will ever make this basing a 

Michele Palardy 

WINOOSKI 

Editor’s note: Last week the National 
Transportation Safety Board released 
its first "factual report" on the Savage 
Island crash. Seven Days wrote about 
it in a November 16 web story entitled 
"Emergency Landing Practice Led to 
Lake Champlain Island Crash.” 




WEEK IN REVIEW 


KEEP IT CLINICAL 

I have a different view than the reader who 
objected to the story about Darshana Bolt’s 
suicide. [Feedback: ‘Insensitive Suicide 
Story," November 9; “Too Soon,” October 
26]. I prefer clear, concise, emotionally 
detached description when it comes to 
human suffering, I think, because each 

of their own volition. Also, coroner-speak, 
if you will, somehow makes me able to 
hear or read without turning away. I didn't 
enjoy reading about the Holocaust, but it 
was important to do so. I nearly passed up 
the story on our community’s loss of Bolt 
and was glad I did not. 

Here’s another example of coroner- or 
medical-speak being helpful. Some years 

cused of assaulting a woman in his hotel 

that we also like to see our superstars 
torn down, 1 was stuck until reading the 
phrase in a court transcript that injuries 
and bruising to her inner thighs were con- 

they had “consensual sex.” My decision 
making was complete. 

That I would have nothing to do with 
supporting that athlete or team means 
little, if anything. What is meaningful, I 
think, is that when his name comes up, 1 
tell people why I object to his glorifica- 
tion or even noteworthiness. If they insist 
on defending him, that quote is often the 

Jim Peabody Jr. 

BRISTOL 


shorter stories. We’ll consider the latter. 
And yes, we do have people in their fifties 
and up working on the paper — including 
both founding editor-publishers, in fact 


SUPPORT SMALL BUSINESSES 

[Re “About Time? New Overtime Rule 
Worries Vermont Employers,” November 
9]: Finally the U.S. government has recog- 
nized the need for an increase in the salary 
threshold for overtime eligibility. For too 
long, organizations have profited off the 
backs of overworked and underpaid staff. 
However, for many small businesses and 

threshold poses an age-old dilemma: How 
can one balance an ever-shrinking budget 

compensation for currently uncompen- 

and nonprofits will need to triage which 
services can be provided. This is why it 
is vita] that the government of Vermont 
continues to support these agencies and 
hardworking Vermonters. 

leadership, I point to two of the priorities 

ing familfes in Vermont - and build the 
state’s economy through innovators and 
entrepreneurs — it must be more afford- 
able. We must hold Scott and the legisla- 

ask that he support small businesses and 
nonprofits as they rise to meet the over- 
time eligibility thresholds. 

Theresa Emery 

WINOOSKI 


LARGER TYPE, PLEASE 

Sometimes I think Seven Days is trying 
to discourage those older than 50 
from reading the paper. Have you staff 
members in this age category? The font 
size of the print paper is so small that 
it makes it very difficult to pick up the 

more paper or perhaps fewer articles, 
type. 

I searched the archives and see this 
has been mentioned before, so perhaps 
it is already being addressed. I sure hope 
so! I love Seven Days, and I’m in my late 
fifties. Don’t lose me and others like 
me! I love reading an "old-fashioned” 
newspaper. 

Holly Creeks 

SOUTH BURLINGTON 

Editor’s note: We'd like to make the font 
size larger than its current 9.5, but that 
would mean less content in Seven Days or 


CORRECTION 

Ian Walker took the photo that ac- 

titled “At Johnson State College, an 
Exhibition Takes on Racism." 



BLACK FRIDAY 
S AI F. THIS 
WEEKEND 

Friday 1 1/25 to Sunday 1 1/27 

15% OFF ALL WINE! 

VERY BEST 

DEALS OF THE 
WEEK! 

Woodstock Organic Jellied 
Cranberry Sauce 
$.99 

Ian’s Gluten-Free Stuffing 
$1.99 

Dandie’s Mini Vanilla Marshmallows 
$.99 

CHEESE SHOP 

lie de France Camembert & Brie 
Mini Wheels 

Reg $5.99 ea Sale $2.99 ea 

Saint Andre Mini Wheels 
Reg $7.99 ea Sale $3.99 ea 

Cave-aged Emmentaler 
Reg $17.99/lb Sale $14.99/lb 


WINE TALK 

2014 Morgon Cotes du Crow’s 
$13.99 

2014 Weissburgunder “Festival" 
‘(aka Pinot Blanc) 
$13.99 



2015 Domaine du Salvard Cheverny 
$14.19 


CHEESE 6WINE 
TRADERS 


* 1 186 Williston Rd. 

So. Burlington, VT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 
802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 
cheeseandwinetraders.com 


OUTLETS 

BLACK /fH 
FRIDAY % ¥ n 

OPEN AT 6AM W 


JOCKEY christopher&bai 


ex Junction. VT 1 802.878.2851 



NORTH COUNTRY 
BOOKS 

LIQUIDATION 


a 


50-70% OFF 
Over 5,000 Used 
and Vintage Books 

Locally Owned Since 1994 





’ located at 




Enchantment Theatre Company 

Peter Rabbit 

Sensory-friendly for all families 

Tuesday, November 29 at 6 pm 

Nebraska Theatre Caravan 

A Christmas Carol 

Thursday, December 1 at 7:30 pm 

Vienna Boys Choir 

A holiday Celebration 

Thursday, December 8 at 7:30 pm 


9§W»*X . Q 


Jn Experience 
<■?»' ALWAYS RtMtWBtR! 

Cirque Mother Africa Marc Moron 

Bate foldorico da Bahia 42nd Street 

MOMIX Joey Alexander 

Garrison Keillor Pippin 

The Chieftains and so much more! 

Ladysmith Black Mambazo 


FLYMMCErtTER 


1/ flynncenter.org 801-863-5966 . 
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NEWS 

14 Peak Power: 

Burlington Electric 
Draws Vermont’s 
Top Brass 

16 Can a Scandal-Tainted 
Hotel Save Q-Less 
Burke Mountain? 

18 In the Trump Era, 
Does Vermont Need 
More Abortion 
Options? 


ARTS NEWS 

22 ‘Dykes to Watch 
Out Fory Cartoon 


Loom Love: 

A Visual Impairment 
Doesn’t Hold This 


Bars and Beyond: 
Shipping Containers 
Inspire a DIY Venture 


VIDEO SERIES 



Underwritten by: Stuck in Vermont: Eva Sollberger asks 

Vermonters what they're thankful for this 
season, and finds out why they give food 



FEATURES 

30 Acting Globally 



36 Valley of the Dollies 



40 Funny Business 



42 Eleventh-Hour Feast 



46 Life of Pie 

Food: Grilling the Chef: Shiel 
Worcester of Jam Bakery 

62 Every Day Is a Holiday 
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12 Fair Game politics 
26 WTF CULTURE 

43 Side Dishes food 
63 Soundbites music 
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80 Movie Reviews 
89 Ask Athena sex 
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GIVE THE GIFT OF HEALTH TO 
A WOMAN YOU LOVE. 

CHECK OUT OUR HOLIDAY GIFT 
PACKAGES THAT START AT $20 
WWW.ARTEMISFITNESSVT.COM 

COME TRY A CLASS. FIRST CLASS IS ALWAYS FREE. 


ARTEMIS 


0 


FITNESS 


7 FAYETTE DRIVE, SOUTH BURLINGTON, VT • 802-448-3769 


a little something Jewelry & Gifts 



BLACK FRIDAY SALE! 

Buy One Item get One at 50% off 

smaller (equal or lesser value) 

SMALL BUSINESS 
SATURDAY 

20% Off Storewide 


shelburnebay plaza • 2989 Shelburne rd • 985.9909 
alittlesomethingvt.com • next to the Shelburne Meat Market 




BBMUEiftwaL is..?*** & 

Small Business Saturday 


Santa's Arrival, Tree Lighting & Movies 


Free Winter Movie Series 


Evening Holiday Shopping Nights 


Meet Santa at Wonderfeet Kids' Museum 


^Downtown Rutland's 
2016 Holiday Gift Ideas 
eCatalog is here! 


Browse through a wide selection of Clothing, Shoes & Accessories, 
lewelry, Health & Fitness, Electronics, Home & Office, Bath & 
Body, Children's Toys & Accessories, Culture 6 Entertainment, 
Specialty Items, Food 6 Beverage and more from 50 downtown 
businesses. You’ll be sure to get some perfect ideas for gift giving. 


Download at rutlanddowntown.com or 
facebook.com/downtownrutland 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 17 • 2-5 PM 
Bring the kids and the camera! 


Full 2016/17 season listing at: 



THURSDAY 24^B 

A Shared Meal 


their plates with festive fare 
Community- anksgivingl 
Bethany Church and at the , 
anksgiving in Burlington 


FRIDAY 25 

Power to the (Party) People 

You may have heard Andrew W.K.'s power-pop 
anthems such as 'Party Hard - and 'Party Til You Puke' 
and assumed he's a guy who likes to, well, party, ’ is 
may be true, but there's more to the Michigan-raised 
singer: He’s also a motivational speaker on a 50-state 

truth through — you guessed it — partying. 


SUNDAY 27 

Get on Your Feet 

Need to bum some calories after a" anksgiv 
feast? Lace up and stretch your legs in the an 

Louise Roomet Turkey Lane Turkey Trot. Rl 

walkers, kids and dogs make strides on a 4.25 


. Mj U fl.n TT . i 


\ SATURDAY 26 

V Liquid Gold 


sweet sugary treats, but chef Katie 
Webster doesn't stop there. In her 2015 cook- 
book Maple: 100 Sweet and Savory Recipes 
featuring Pure Maple Syrup, Webster serves < 
v up recipes for mouthwatering eats to 

a satisfy a wide range of palates. Samples 
- pulled straight from the bool& pages /* 

tempt taste buds at a meet and 
greet and signing at Phoenix Books 
k Burlington. ^ 

SEE REClftE ON PAGE 44 


MUST SEE. MUST DO THIS WEEK! 

COMPILED BY KRISTEN RAVIN \ 


& Everywhere, the 

cold-weather warrior 


Joyful Noise 


virtual free-ski voyage 
with Ingrid Backstrom, 
Kaylin Richardson and 
other seasoned ath- 
letes. Prepare to hit the 
slopes in Greenland, 
Switzerland, Montana, 
British Columbia and 
beyond — all from the 
comfort of your seat 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING 


ONGOING 

Animal Instincts 




SOVEREIGNTY, A, 

| ILLADELPH, MGW, 

AND LOCAL AND (lj p , 
I FAMOUS ARTISTS ■ 



THE TOBACCO SHOP WITH THE HIPPIE FLAVOR 

75 Main St, Burlagon. VT 864.6555 • Mon-Thur 10-9 
Frl-Sal 10-10 Sun 10-8 

www.nortliernliglitspipes.coni 



FAIR GAME OPEN SEASON ON VERMONT POLITICS BY TERRI HALLENBECK = 


le - she ! 


Speaker Squeaker? 


“That ' 


other 


e that showdov 


IfilVETHEBIFTnFl 

lEMUM 

isBOT 


their 


inadec 


That’s the scenario House Democrats 
are striving for this year. “I'm hopeful that 
the candidates for speaker work it out 
between themselves," says Rep. david been 
(D-W 


Hou 


expeci 


list of candidates 
before December 3 — the date of this year’ 
caucus. By all accounts, they want to speni 
the meeting talking about issues rathe 
hearing stump speeches from candidate 
vying for the top job in the House. 


That 


little 


able Sunday, when Rep. CHIP 
(D-Newbury) conceded he didn’t have the 
votes and bowed out of the race. House 
Education Committee chair DAVID SHARPE 
(D-Bristol) had done the same about a 

Now it’s down to two women, both 
University of Vermont graduates: House 
Majority Leader SARAH COPELAND HANZAS 
(D-Bradford) and House Appropriations 
Committee chair MITZI JOHNSON (D-South 
Hero). 

“It was becoming clear that the major- 
ity were thinking about Sarah or Mitzi,” 
Conquest tells Seven Days. Conquest de- 
clined to say which of them he supports. 

Sharpe says he’s backing Copeland 
Hanzas. 


The 


will n 


: chamber. Technically, the 
will choose the next speaker 
ut because Democrats hold 82 


it all,” Sullivt 


to decide who should replace him in the 
powerful position. It was a hard-fought 
battle. 

MICHAEL OBUCHOWSKI, a Democrat from 
Rockingham, prevailed 78-70 in a secret- 

MALLARY of Newbury. 

Obuchowski, who is now commis- 
sioner of the Department of Buildings 
and General Services, served six years 
as speaker. Mallary finished his term but 
never ran again. He still lobbies legislators 


is a shoo 


will be a newbie 


Some observers give Copeland Hanzas 
the edge, owing to her experience as House 
majority leader over the last two years. 
She also had more time to help members 
with their own elections this year, because 
she was unopposed in both the primary 
and the November 8 general election. 
Historically, that’s how speaker candidates 
earn goodwill. 

Copeland Hanzas said Monday that 
Conquest’s move has prompted more 


sort that leaves lingering wounds. 
Contrast that with eight years ago, 
when current House Speaker SHAP smith 
(D-Morristown) sought the job. Initially he 
had competitors, but the last one dropped 
out days before House Democrats cast 


IIDATES DOWN TO ONE 

BEFORE THEIR DECEMBER 


v the 


imbers 


veal their choice 




I am ahead,” she sa 
ahead." 

But Johnson, who faced primary and 
general election challenges for her own 
seat has made a strong push for the post 


“I’m hav 


with 


people,” Johnson said. She is known in 
the Statehouse for her musical abilities 

- piano playing and choir conducting 

— as well as for guiding the House through 
writing a state budget bill. 

As Appropriations chair for the last two 


i, she’s t 


who > 


5 for 


says. 

Copeland Hanzas owns the Local Buzz 
coffee shop in Bradford. She is known 
in the Statehouse for holding her own at 
lawmakers' Friday morning pickup bas- 
ketball games, as well as for herding the 
Democratic caucus. 

While Copeland Hanzas always seems 
to sport a smile, she also lives up to the su- 
perlative bestowed upon her at Bradford’s 
Oxbow High School class of 1988: “most 
likely to have an opinion.” 

In running for speaker, she points to 
her experience helping members reach 
decisions on tough-to-solve topics. “The 
liard work it takes to prepare for difficult 
issues is something I very much enjoy,” she 


: chair of the House Fish, 


says. 


Wildlife a 
is backing Copeland Han 
really hard o\ 


ouple yean 


negotiator 
votes on her bipartisan panel. 

Johnson’s main pitch is that she wants 
all House members to alter the way they 
look at state programs, by evaluating their 
effectiveness with data and prioritizing 
those that deliver maximum bang for the 
buck. “We haven’t historically had that 
culture," she says. 

Sullivan, the Burlington rep, is backing 
Johnson. “This woman has amazing skills 
— her ability to listen, to work across the 


eadership 

and worked really hard in getting people 

Whether Copeland Hanzas or Johnson 
prevails, the winner will be the third woman 
to hold the office in state history, gave 
SYMINGTON (D-Jericho) got the gavel in 2005. 
Fifty-two years before that South Burlington 
Republican CONSUELO BAILEY became the first 
female speaker of the House. The Senate 
has never elected a female president pro 
tempore. Vermont's has had one female 
governor: MADELEINE KUNIN. 

The new speaker’s right-hand person 
will also likely be a woman. Rep. JILL 
krowinski (D-Burlington) is the only can- 
didate so for to replace Copeland Hanzas 
as majority leader. Krowinski, who was an 
aide to Symington before winning her own 
seat, has toiled in the lower ranks of House 
leadership for the last several years. 

Could be her turn. 

R Factor 

Going into this month’s election. House 
Minority Leader DON TURNER (R-Milton) 
held out hope that if enough Republicans, 
independents and conservative Democrats 
won election this November, an alternative 

becoming House speaker. 

“That didn’t happen,” Turner concedes. 
But Turner still plans to come up with 
a candidate to challenge whoever the 
Democrats nominate. “It may not be a 
Republican,” he says, unwilling to offer any 
names. "I'm working on a lot of people.” 

terms as speaker, and Turner says it was 
a mistake for Republicans not to run 




= GOT A TIP FOR TERRI? TERRI@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


opponents against him. "Even if we lose, 
at least people understand that it was not 

Meanwhile, House Republicans elected 
their slate of officers at a dinner on the 
Wednesday after Election Day. Members 
picked Turner as minority leader. The 
caucus, dominated by white men over 50, 
also added a little age and gender diversity 
to its leadership team. 

Rep. PATTY MCCOY (R-Poultney) will 
join Rep. BRIAN SAVAGE (R-Swanton) as co- 
assistant minority leader. And the party 
named two members to help them: Reps. 
COREY parent (R-St. Albans), who’s just 26 
years old, and PATTI LEWIS (R-Berlin). 

Dave’s Cave 

DAVID ZUCKERMAN, the Progressive/ 

from Hinesburg, wasted no time in picking 
his staff — of one — after his 
November 8 election victory. 

MEG polyte of Burlington, 
who was Zuckerman’s cam- 
paign manager, will be his chief 
of staff Polyte is a longtime 
Vermont Progressive Party activist. She ran 
ANTHONY POLUNA's 2008 gubernatorial cam- 

in 2012 and 2014, and dean corren's 2014 

Zuckerman says he's still working 

how. Last Friday, he met with departing 
Republican Lt. Gov. PHIL SCOTT, who is 

Statehouse curator DAVID schutz. 

Zuckerman and Scott talked about 

talked office decor. 

Schutz asked what kind of art might 
suit the new LG. Zuckerman told him he’d 
like a historic Vermont farm painting that 

a historic labor protest “He wants to have 
a picture that reminds him of his connec- 
tion to workers,” Polyte says. 

Here’s another way to look at it: When 
Zuckerman is sworn in as the highest- 
ranking Progressive ever to hold office in 
Vermont, the Ps will finally have their own 
digs in the space-strapped Statehouse. 

The party also picked up members 
in the both the House and Senate. “It’s a 

He insists, though, “The door will be 
open to everybody." 

Down for the Count 

Election recounts this week in several 
House races made two things clean Every 
vote really does count; and the state may 

On Monday in Woodstock, where 
the Windsor-Orange 1 district, Rep. 


SARAH BUXTON (D-Tunbridge) and 
former Republican representative DAVID 

1,000 votes. 

Amazingly, it's not the first time. 
Six years ago, Buxton also ran against 
Ainsworth and won by one vote — also 
decided by recount. “This is kind of crazy,” 
she said Monday, clearly exasperated. 
After the ballots had been run through 


both parties looked them over by hand 
in search of write-ins or other oddities. 
(Apparently, filling in a circle is more 
challenging for some voters than others.) 
Buxton picked out two ballots on which, 
she argued, the intent was unclear. Those 
two ballots were sent off to a judge’s 
chambers for review. 

On Tuesday, Buxton’s lawyer. Rep. 
WILLEM JEWETT (D-Ripton), filed a motion 
with the court asking for an- 
other recount — this one by 
hand. 

Jewett acknowledged the 
irony. Three years ago, he and 
Buxton were in the legislature 
when it decided that all recounts should 
be done by tabulators rather than by hand. 
The logic was that tabulators are both 

“Tabulators are better at counting than 
humans, but there are apparently limita- 

It will be up to the judge to decide 

on the two wayward ballots. If the vote 
ends up tied after all that, state law calls 
for another vote within three weeks. That 
would be right around Christmas, Jewett 


Meanwhile, Secretary of State JIM 
condos was trying to keep tabs on the 
recounts from afar. His office is not in 

state courts are. In New Hampshire, that 
responsibility falls to the Secretary of 
State’s Office. 

Having the courts oversee recounts 
means that staffers unfamiliar with 
election processes conduct them, and 
the processes vary by county, Vermont 
Republican Party executive director JEFF 
Bartley notes. It’s been infuriating to 
follow, he says, and he’d like to see a more 
systematic approach. 

On this count, Jewett agrees. 

Condos, too. He says he plans to ask 

against each other in the past four 
elections. Two years from now, if the 
Buxton-Ainsworth rematch is again too 
close to call, the recount might be done 
differently. © 

Paul Heintz is on vacation. He will return to 
Fair Game on December 14. 
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Peak Power: Burlington Electric 
Draws Vermont’s Top Brass 
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D arren Springer, 36, has landed 
some plumb political jobs: 
with the National Governors 
Association, in Sen. Bernie 
Sanders’ (I-Vt.) office and, most recently, 
as Gov. Peter Shumlin’s chief of staff. 
Last month. Springer announced his 
next career move — to the Burlington 
Electric Department. 

He’s just the latest up-and-comer 
to beat a path from the halls of power 
to BED. Within the last few years, the 
municipal utility has filled four key 



leadership positions with employees 
formerly connected to the Statehouse 
and Burlington City Hall. 

In July 2014, Burlington Mayor Miro 
Weinberger, a Democrat, appointed 
Republican Neale Lunderville to serve 
as the department’s interim general 
manager — then cemented the deal in 
March 2015. Lunderville had previously 
served as secretary of the state agencies 
of transportation and administration for 
former governor Jim Douglas. Under 
Shumlin, he was in charge of cleaning up 
after Tropical Storm Irene. Right now, 
he’s moonlighting leading governor- 
elect Phil Scott’s transition team. 

Last year, Lunderville hired Jim 
Reardon, who had served 30 years with 
the state, including a decade as commis- 
sioner of finance and management, to be 
BED’S director of finance. He also hired 
Mike Kanarick, formerly Weinberger’s 
campaign manager and chief of staff, as 
communications director. 


What’s the appeal? 

“You wouldn’t expect it," Lunderville 
conceded before launching into his 
pitch: “But you also wouldn’t expect to 
have a utility that’s 100 percent renew- 
able to have not raised rates since 2009,” 
he said, jabbing his hands in the air for 
emphasis. “We are a different kind of 

At least one thing has changed at BED 
since the days when former mayor Peter 
Clavelle, a Progressive, ran the People’s 
Republic of Burlington. “I do think it’s a 



bit ironic that Neale Lunderville, who’s 
working for the Republican governor, is 
now managing one of the state’s largest 
socialist enterprises," said Clavelle. “But 
best I can tell, he’s doing a good job man- 
aging a socialist enterprise.” 

In a separate interview, Lunderville 
quipped, “Who’d have believed they’d 
let a Republican run it?” 

Clavelle offered a reasoned explana- 
tion for the aggregation of political elite 
at BED: It’s a stable, mission-driven or- 
ganization that attracts good people and 
pays well. 

Each of the four men got a raise — 
and a long, complicated title — when 
he joined BED. Springer will oversee 
five departments starting January 9 as 
manager of strategy and innovation and 
chief operating officer. He’ll earn just 
less than $160,000 — $35,000 more than 
he made as Shumlin's chief adviser. 

Kanarick’s salary is $127,000 as the 
director of customer care, community 


engagement and communications — 
nearly twice his previous salary as the 
mayor’s chief of staff. Reardon is get- 
ting around $130,000. Although that’s 
more than his Montpelier salary, he said 
it’s less than he would make in a com- 
parable position in the private sector. 
Lunderville earns $142,263 — double his 
salary under Shumlin. 

When it comes to pay, BED salaries 
have to be competitive within the utility 
industry, said Weinberger. But the util- 



money around. 
“We’ve dramatically reduced the man- 
agement costs, compared to the system 
I inherited as mayor,” he added. 

With 19,600 customers, BED is the 
state’s largest municipal utility. It has 
also made a national name for itself. In 
2014, Burlington became the first city 
in the country with electrical power 
sourced from 100 percent renewable 
energy. The department draws from 
Georgia Mountain Community Wind, 
solar panels, the McNeil Generating 
Station in the Burlington Intervale and 
the Winooski One Hydroelectric Plant 
to light up the Queen City. 

It recently embarked on a 10-year 
project to make Burlington a net-zero 
city — one that generates as much re- 
newable power as it consumes overall, 
including what's used for transporta- 
tion. The electric department will lead 
the citywide effort, Lunderville said, by 
increasing efficiency, reducing demand 


and building local renewable energy 
generation. 

Last week. Politico magazine hailed 
the department as a “utility ready to 
pioneer.” 

BED’S a natural fit for workers seek- 
ing an innovative culture within the 
public sphere, Lunderville said. “A lot of 
utilities have been described in a lot of 
ways I can’t repeat — and a public utility 
inside of a government apparatus is one 
that would be arguably really slow,” he 
said. “We're not like that.” 



Lunderville practically glowed as 
he showed off its electrical board, a 
wall-size screen of the city’s electric 
connections and transmission grid. 
When a squirrel bit through a line north 
of downtown last month, the board al- 
lowed workers to configure the system 
and restore power within eight minutes, 
he bragged. “I love this stuff — it makes 
me a little giddy,” he said. 

As the Pine Street office emptied out 
at 7 p.m. last Wednesday, Lunderville 
planned to switch gears and spend the 
remainder of the evening working on 
a “transition” task: helping to craft the 
state’s next budget. But if Scott offered 
him a job in the administration, he said 
he’d turn it down. 

“At the state level, I was like, “Wow, 
I’m making a difference,'” he said of his 
former jobs in Montpelier. “At a munici- 
pal level, you see your impact day to day.” 

BED’S ability to attract politically con- 
nected talent is not a new phenomenon. 
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Barbara Grimes was Lunderville’s 
predecessor as general manager of BED, 
and a power broker in her own right. 
Grimes served as a Burlington repre- 
sentative in the House for four terms 
until then-governor Howard Dean ap- 
pointed her in 1992 to leadership posi- 
tions within the Agency of 
Commerce and later the 
Department of Labor. 

Rep. Mary Sullivan 
(D-Burlington) took a 14- 
year break between stints in the legisla- 
ture to serve as communications direc- 
tor for BED. Tom Lyle, BED'S program 
and policy analyst, formerly served on 
the Public Service Board. 

Kanarick's theory is that talent at- 

Springer thinks about who he’s 
working_/br. 


THE MUNICIPAL UTILITY 
HAS FILLED FOUR KEY 
LEADERSHIP POSITIONS 
WITH EMPLOYEES 

FORMERLY CONNECTED 
TOTHESTATEHOUSEAND 
BURLINGTON CITY HALL. 


“We aren’t looking at the profit end 
of things; we're looking at serving the 
ratepayers, who are basically the tax- 
payers,” Springer said. “That's a humon- 
gous structural difference. I’m certainly 
someone who’s oriented toward public 
service, and a public utility position fits 
my strength.” 

The public service extends after 
hours, too. “We have Little League 
coaches, people on school boards 
and selectboards," Lunderville said. 
“Folks here value being involved in 
the community.” BED has a team 
in Burlington’s annual dragon boat 
races. One day last year, line workers 
donned pink helmets to call attention 
to breast cancer. 

What do reformed political opera- 
tives bring to BED? Although the vast 
majority of the utility’s employees 
don’t have government experience, 
those who do have some applicable 
skills: negotiating bureaucracy and 


building coalitions, for example, 
said Gabrielle Stebbins, chair of the 
Burlington Electric Commission, 
which oversees BED. “If you’ve 
worked with folks for 10 or 20 years, 
you have a certain level of trust,” she 

When Lunderville 
started on the job, BED 
and community groups 
had already been working 
for years to find ways to 
harness waste heat from the McNeil 
plant, Stebbins said. But they lacked 
a strategy. It was Lunderville who 
suggested requesting proposals from 
companies, advancing an initiative 
that had “hit a brick wall year after 
year,” Stebbins recalled. A firm named 
Corix will present a strategy next 

Lunderville said he and Weinberger 
speak almost every week. 

Relationships and alliances forged 
in politics can also help the utility's 
team do its bidding in Montpelier. “A 
great deal of the success of BED is a 
result of its ability to work with state 
government, with legislators, and 
with state regulators,” Weinberger 
said, highlighting the department’s 
involvement in discussion surround- 
ing the 2016 net-metering bill and 
new requirements for renewable- 
energy siting. 

Springer advocated for those same 
things as a Sanders staffer, and he 
played a key role in pushing through 
the net-metering bill that became law 
last spring. 

Of course, BED is not the only 
Vermont utility that hires politicos. 
Green Mountain Power, the state's 
biggest utility, has attracted its share 
of former public servants turned 
employees, including former House 
Natural Resources and Energy 
Committee chair Robert Dostis; 
former House majority leader Lucy 
Leriche, who is currently the state’s 
secretary of commerce and commu- 
nity development; Bob Rogan, who 
worked for Dean before he became 
chief of staff for Rep. Peter Welch 
(D-Vt.); and, for a brief period in 2011, 
Lunderville. 

Lunderville had been at BED for a 
little less than a year when Shumlin 
announced in June 2015 that he would 
not seek reelection. He said then that 
he’d consider running for governor if 
Scott didn’t step up. 

At least for now, that appears to be 
one political job that could draw him 
back the way he came. © 

Contact: katie@sevendaysvt.com 
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LocM-matters 


Can a Scandal-Tainted Hotel 
Save Q-Less Burke Mountain? 


T he most sought-after busi- 
nessman in the Northeast 
Kingdom works out of a Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., office, visits 
Vermont every couple of months and 
offers awkward flatlander talk about 
“leaf-changing season.” 

But at the September opening cer- 
emony of the Burke Mountain Hotel & 
Conference Center, Michael Goldberg, 
the “receiver” a federal judge appointed 
to manage and eventually sell the ski 
resorts at Jay Peak and Burke, was the 
man everyone wanted to congratulate 
— if they could find him. As Gov. Peter 
Shumlin and other officials cut a large 
red ribbon and shook hands, Goldberg 
stood awkwardly at the rear of the 
crowd, avoiding television cameras and 
well-wishers as best he could. When 
Shumlin dragged him in front of the 
press later that day, Goldberg ignored 
the governor’s jokes about becoming a 
“Vermonter.” Unable or unwilling to try 
his hand at spin, Goldberg earnestly told 
reporters: “We need good coverage.” 

Goldberg is mopping up a colos- 
sal mess made by the two men who 
headed Burke — and its sister mountain. 
Jay Peak. In April, the U.S. Securities 
and Exchange Commission filed civil 
charges against Florida businessman 
Ariel Quiros and Northeast Kingdom 
native Bill Stenger, accusing them of 
running a $200 million “Ponzi-like” de- 
velopment scheme. Since then, much of 
the focus has been on Jay Peak, the duo’s 
first and biggest project 

But as the winter nears, it is Burke 
Mountain, nestled in a tiny village east of 
Lyndonville, which feces a more uncertain 
future. Locals and industry experts view 
the 116 -room hotel as the ski area’s last 
best shot at long-term survival — if the new 
lodge can be integrated without detracting 
from the mountain's signature charm. 

Goldberg acknowledged that Jay Peak 
has long been on more stable footing But 
with the dogged insistence of a public- 
relations professional, he asserted that 
Burke’s first-ever hotel will finally allow 
the smaller mountain to thrive. 

'Jay has a lot more history and historical 
operating numbers,” Goldberg said. “We 
don’t know how Burke will do, because we 
have no historical numbers to judge it by. 
We know we make money in Jay." 

Burke could make money, too, 
Goldberg predicted, “if we have good 



Burke isn't the brightest star in 
Vermont's skiing firmament It is a 
long drive from populous Chittenden 
County, from which skiers can get to the 
elite resorts of Stowe, Sugarbush and 
Killington. Out-of-state skiers lured to 
the NEK often opt to continue another 
30 miles north to the larger, more ac- 
claimed Jay Peak. 

Burke has always been 
an overgrown locals' moun- 
tain, attracting loyal resi- 
dents and some out-of-town 
devotees who revel in the high-quality 
skiing. Burke has six lifts, 50 trails and 
some of the best glade skiing in Vermont, 
without the crowds — or frills — of the 
bigger-name places. 

It has had just enough fans to keep 
the mountain running — most of the 


time — but never enough to place it on 
firm financial footing. Industry observ- 
ers said it needed a hotel. 

“The down-home, easily-accessible- 
because-there-weren’t-crowds feel is 
great for the skier loyal to the mountain, 
but it doesn't serve the long-term sus- 
tainability of any ski area in Vermont,” 
Ski Vermont president 
Parker Riehle said. “For 
years we always said about 
Burke, “It’s a great place to 
ski, but there's no place to 
stay.’ It was almost a tagline for them.” 

Burke Mountain has gone bankrupt 
twice, in 1990 and 1999. It may not have 
survived without the presence of Burke 
Mountain Academy, a private school for 
elite ski racers that produced 2014 gold 
medalist Mikaela Shiffrin and dozens 
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of other Olympians since it opened in 
1970. Most of the school’s 66 students, in 
grades 8 through 12 , live at the academy. 

The school has provided a reliable 
income base and, over the years, a core 
of deep-pocketed alumni and their fami- 
lies who remain devoted to the place. 

Its most influential benefactor is 
Donald Graham, whose children at- 
tended the academy in the 1970s. 
Founder of a Pennsylvania investment 
management conglomerate with $3.5 
billion in annual revenue, Graham 
bought Burke on behalf of the academy 
in 1999 to keep the school going. He held 
on to the property until 2005, when the 
academy sold it to the Florida-based real 
estate developer Ginn Company. 

Graham said that Goldberg has posi- 
tioned the mountain for the future. 

“We couldn’t speak more highly of 
him and his conduct. What he says is 
what he does, and what you see is what 
you get,” Graham said. “And that’s not 
always the case with all receivers. He 
seems to have a clear interest in the suc- 
cess of Burke Mountain Academy and 
the mountain in the long term. He’s will- 
ing to do his best. A lot of receivers just 
get their paycheck and flip it." 

Quiros bought Burke in 2012 from 
a subsidiary of Ginn, which struggled 
during the Great Recession. He and 
Stenger had already built a new hotel 
and aquatic center at Jay Peak using 
funding provided by the federal EB-5 
Immigrant Investor Program that gave 
foreign investors who contributed 
$500,000 a clear shot at citizenship. 
Bolstered by their success at Jay, Quiros 
and Stenger planned to use the same fi- 
nancing method to build a hotel, a tennis 
facility and an aquatic center at Burke. 

Quiros paid $7.2 million for the 
mountain in what Stenger told Vermont 
Business Magazine was a debt-free deal. 

Only the hotel got built. It has two 
wings connected by a timber-framed 
lodge, and it looks much like Jay Peak’s 
Tram Haus Lodge. Tucked halfway up 
the mountain, just down the slope from 
the midmountain express lift, it offers 
breathtaking views of the glacier-carved 
Willoughby Gap in nearby Westmore. 

Although it feels generic and a little 
antiseptic, the hotel is aiming for that 
sweet spot between fancy and func- 
tional. There's plenty of wood paneling 
and granite in the new lodging complex. 
It has an arcade, an outdoor pool, a small 
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fitness room, a pub and an all-season, 
5,000-square-foot banquet space for 
weddings and events. The restaurant is 
scheduled to open once the snow starts 
flying. 

The other noticeable change at 
Burke: The hated Qs are gone. 

When he bought the mountain, 
Quiros rechristened the place “Q Burke" 
— after himself. Then, like a dog mark- 
ing its territory on neighborhood trees, 
Quiros stamped every sign and piece 
of stationary with a Q. Burke regulars 
regarded the move as nothing less than 
defilement 

Q was a representation of the at- 
titude and disrespect for 
the community,” Graham 
said, pointing out that 
alienating locals — in a 
state known for support- 
ing locavore ventures — 
was just bad business. 

In another nod 
Burke’s history, Goldberg’s 
team has indicated that it 
will abandon Quiros’ plan 
to demolish the beloved, 
ramshackle midmountain 
lodge, where skiers trudge 
across plywood floors 
and cram into wooden 
tables to throw back beers 
between runs. It’s within 
view of the new hotel but 
has a contrasting 

Regulars have 
sponded. Local bookings 
went a long way to filling 
the hotel to capacity for 
the first few weekends 
after it opened. Goldberg 
said reservations and rev- 
enues thus far are “significantly beat- 
ing” estimates. 

“The analogy is, a family member is 
in trouble and ... you’re there to support 
them, because it is so crucial,” said Tim 
Tierney, executive director of Kingdom 
Trails, an East Burke-based nonprofit 
that promotes mountain biking in the 
region. “It's family up here. Most people 
moved here at one point because of 
Burke Mountain.” 

On a recent Thursday night, the 
hotel’s Gap Pub felt more like a neigh- 
borhood watering hole than a resort 
eatery. Couples sat at the bar chatting 
about their weekend hiking plans 
as kids interrupted them, asking for 
money to play arcade games. Friends 
greeted each other while awaiting 
dinner tables. 

But there are still reasons for con- 
cern. Goldberg and other Burke officials 
talked a big game about getting the 


snow guns blasting by November 1 and 
running lifts by Thanksgiving weekend. 
On November 10, the snow guns were 
silent, and the wide brown trails were 
bare, except for a few white dollops 
that appeared to be melting. Last week, 
Burke was advertising a combination 
deal for a Thanksgiving meal and a 
lift ticket — “if” the mountain is open 
Tuesday. Goldberg said it won’t be. 

Earlier this month, the resort failed 
to pay a $441,000 tax bill to Burke Town 
Hall. Goldberg has pledged to make die 
town whole after the resort receives a 
$13.3 million setdement with Citibank, 
which allegedly bears some responsibility 
for failing to properly moni- 
tor Quires’ finances. (Stenger 
setded with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission 
in September and agreed to 
cooperate in its ongoing case 
against Quiros.) 

Goldberg said he plans to 
sell the resorts in the spring 
or summer. He is noncom- 
mittal about whether Jay 
and Burke will be sold 
separately or as a package, 
and repeatedly hinted that 
he will likely be unable to 
recover all of the $60 mil- 
lion that foreign investors 
shelled out for Burke. 

A federal judge must ap- 
prove any sale, and Goldberg 
tasked with recouping as 
much investor money as pos- 
sible, will be under intense 
pressure to accept the high- 
est bid, regardless of who 
it comes from. At the same 
time, there are rumblings 
about imminent announce- 
ments involving the Burke Mountain 
Academy that could put the mountain on 
stronger financial footing. 

Goldberg might be able to get more 
money by selling the resorts separately. 
But Graham said Burke could have a 
better chance at long-term prosperity 
if it were sold with Jay, allowing the 
future owners to share management 
and achieve economies of scale. 

“My job is singularly focused to 
make that hotel a success, because that 
will benefit the investors, the commu- 
nity, the employees,” Goldberg said. “I’d 
like nothing better than to have people 
in the community feel we came in and 
did the right job and did our best. I 
think it’s going to end up in the hands of 
a skilled hotel operator — more skilled 
than Mr. Quiros.”® 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 
@Davis7D or 86S-1020, ext. 23 
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LocM-matters 


In the Trump Era, Does Vermont 
Need More Abortion Options? 



A s residents of one of the most pro-choice 
states in the nation, Vermont women seek- 
ing abortions may be less worried about 
president-elect Donald Trump’s pledge to 
choose anti-abortion judges, support a ban on abor- 
tions after 20 weeks of pregnancy and cut federal funds 
for Planned Parenthood. 

But even in Vermont, abortion — one of the most 
common surgical procedures for women — has never 
been included in mainstream medical care. Women 
seeking early-term surgical abortions rely on three 
Vermont Planned Parenthood clinics. To get a legal, 
late-term abortion, they often have to leave the state. 

Only now, 43 years after Roe v. Wade, is the 
University of Vermont Medical Center, the state’s larg- 
est hospital, quietly starting to 
change its long-standing policy of 
performing abortions only when 
they are “medically necessary" — 
meaning the mother’s health is at 
risk or something is wrong with the fetus. Currently, 
only two other hospitals serving Vermont women ac- 
knowledge providing abortions. 

“Abortion isn’t treated like any other medical proce- 
dure, so it faces unique challenges — which is bullshit, 
in my mind,” says UVM med student Emily Ryan. 
She's a member of Vermont Access to Reproductive 
Freedom, a nonprofit that helps local women arrange 
and pay for abortions. 

Even if the 1973 decision were overturned, Vermont 
would almost certainly uphold a woman’s right to abor- 
tion. Unlike a number of other states, it has no laws 
requiring waiting periods or parental consent. Private 
insurers and the state Medicaid program cover the 
procedure, although using federal Medicaid money is 
prohibited. 

But knowing that choice in Vermont is almost en- 
tirely dependent on Planned Parenthood, which is 
under renewed attack, reproductive health advocates 
argue that it’s time to expand access to abortion ser- 
vices in the state. 

Around the time of Roe v. Wade, the UVM Medical 
Center’s board decided that the hospital wouldn’t pro- 
vide elective abortions unless the need wasn’t being 
met elsewhere, according to Dr. Ira Bernstein, chair 
of UVM’s Department of Obstetrics, Gynecology and 
Reproductive Sciences. Physicians in the UVM health 
system are willing to prescribe the abortion pill, but, 
with only occasional exceptions, the hospital refers 
women seeking elective surgical abortions to Planned 
Parenthood of Northern New England. 

“We didn’t feel as though we wanted to be in a po- 
sition to compete around the basic service of elective 
termination,” said Bernstein. 

That position is out of character for an institution 
that competes with independent medical practices in 
almost every other specialty. 

And why does the hospital compete with Planned 
Parenthood when it comes to conceptive services, but 
not on abortion? Fear of the controversy appears to 


play a role: “From a historical perspective, I don't think 
anybody could believe that, in terms of social implica- 
tions and the balance of what’s going on in any com- 
munity, that those are equal, relative to whether or not 
you’re going to get picketers outside or other issues,” 
Bernstein said. 

Although Bernstein did not mention it until specifi- 
cally asked, the hospital may start providing surgical 
abortions in a clinic setting as early as next summer. 

Other hospitals remain more reluctant 

“Quite a few years ago as a board, a decision was 
made not to do abortions here unless it were an emer- 
gency,” says Gifford Medical Center’s medical director, 
Dr. Louis DiNicola. Like Bernstein, DiNicola, a pro- 
choice pediatrician who’s worked at the Randolph 
hospital for 40 years, makes the case that offering 
abortions at Gifford is not necessary. “We are not afraid 
to do things that we feel will benefit our community if 
there is a strong community need. I’m not hearing from 
anyone that we have that kind of community need or 

DiNicola also acknowledged, “I think there is always 
a philosophical component. I don’t think you can ever 
say it’s only a medical decision.” 

Dr. Kym Boyman, who owns the independent 
Vermont Gynecology practice in South Burlington, 
disagrees: “In general, there really is no appropriate 
patient care reason to restrict access to a safe and legal 
procedure," she said, when asked whether hospitals 
should provide the service. 

Four Vermont hospitals — Copley, Northwestern 
Medical Center, Central Vermont Medical Center 
and ML Ascutney — do not perform elective abor- 
tions. On the other end of the spectrum and across the 
Connecticut River in New Hampshire, Dartmouth- 
Hitchcock confirmed that it will terminate unwanted 


pregnancies for Vermonters in the Upper Valley. 
At Northeastern Vermont Regional Hospital in St. 
Johnsbury, spokeswoman Laura Ruggles responded, 
“It’s legal, so why wouldn’t we offer it?” 

Most of the other Vermont hospital spokespeople 
equivocated when asked about abortion access. 

A Rutland Regional Medical Center spokesper- 
son said Planned Parenthood usually provides those 
services; spokespeople for Southwestern Vermont 
Medical Center and Porter Medical Center said they 
don’t have policies addressing abortion. 

Even more mysterious: Jared Jewett, a spokesper- 
son for North Country Hospital in Newport declined 
to answer the question, citing concerns about the “se- 
curity and safety of our patients and staff.” 

Seven Days found only one independent provider 
that acknowledged performing abortions — and the 
entity didn’t want to be identified. 

This inclination to keep abortion services on the 
down-low suggests Vermont women may not know 
there are any options outside of Planned Parenthood. 
Not a single hospital shows up in a Google search for 
abortions in Vermont 

Vermont Department of Health stats support that 
theory. In 2012, Vermont clinics performed 1,215 abor- 
tions compared to 29 in hospitals and 29 in private 
doctor's offices. 

Vermont is not unique in this regard. After Roe v. 
Wade, 100 ob-gyn professors nationwide signed an 
open letter urging independent obstetricians and hos- 
pitals to start providing abortions. The plea went un- 
heeded: Today, 90 percent of U.S. abortions take place 
in freestanding clinics. 

In VermonL Planned Parenthood operates those 
facilities. The nonprofit provides the “abortion pill,” 
a medication that can be used to induce abortion for 
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Planned Parenthood refers these pa- 
tients to hospitals in and around Boston, 
provides surgical abortions at only three New York, Atlanta and Albuquerque. 


— in Burlington, Rutland and White 
River Junction. 

“We have been working really hard 
to expand access around abortion care 
in this state in a couple different ways,” 
said Jill Krowinski, vice president of ed- 
ucation and Vermont community affairs 
at PPNNE. The organization is training 
more nurse practitioners to perform 
abortions, and it recently worked with 
state officials to ensure Medicaid re- 


QUIETLY STARTING TO CHANGE 


imbursement for nurse-midwives who 
provide the service. 

Geography can be a barrier in 
Vermont. Krowinski noted that in rural 
areas such as the Northeast Kingdom, 
where public transportation is lacking, 
“there’s not easy access to abortion 
providers." 

Planned Parenthood provides abor- 
tions to women who at 
pregnant. That covers 
percent of abortions take place during 
the first 13 weeks. 

Getting an abortion after 19 weeks 
becomes significantly more difficult; the 
number of willing providers shrinks, 
and costs increase. Although it’s legal up 
until 24 months, most Vermont women 
must travel to another 
state to get the procedure. 



Some women can’t afford it, and 
travel adds to the cost Vermont Access 
to Reproductive Freedom tries to help 
women who don’t have insurance or 
don’t want to use it because they're 
concerned family members will find 
out. First-term abortions generally cost 
about $500; late-term abortions can 
exceed $10,000. “We have more calls 
than we can fund, usually,” said Ryan. 

Planned Parenthood is widely 
praised for its reproductive health 
services, which go far beyond abor- 
tion. But the high-profile nature of the 
organization makes patients coming in 
for appointments easy targets for anti- 
abortion protesters and proselytizers. 
“Creating a very physical, very separate 
place for people to go when they have 
‘that thing done to them’ — to me, it’s an 
obvious problem," Ryan said. 

Libby Day, a third-year medical stu- 
dent, got pregnant while on birth con- 
trol in 2012 and sought out the abortion 
pill at Planned Parenthood. She said she 
was happy with the care she received 
and encountered “only two protesters” 
on her way in. Still, she said, “I hope in 
the future that it’s more normalized and 
that it can happen with a physician or 
nurse practitioner that you know and 
are comfortable with.” 

She and Ryan both suggested that 
bringing abortion into hospitals and 
19 weeks doctors’ offices would reduce stigma in 
ises — 92 a couple of ways. On a practical level, 
it would provide a more discreet set- 
ting for women seeking abortions. It 
would also send a message — that abor- 
tion is no different than other medical 
procedures. 

PPNNE would happily relinquish 
its de-facto monopoly, according to its 
medical director Donna Burkett, 
who said such a change would give 
“patients broader access and more 
choices for that procedure.” 

Mary Beerworth, executive 
director of the Vermont Right 
to Life Committeee, doesn’t buy 
it. She doubted that Planned 
Parenthood, which she calls the 
“Abortions-R-Us” of Vermont, would 
actually embrace competition. But 
knowing that abortion will likely 
remain legal here, she said she’d 
prefer if primary care physicians 
handled the procedure. At least they’d 
be familiar with a patient’s medical 
history, she noted. The goal of her 
group, she added, is to give women 
“balanced and real choices." 

ABORTION OPTIONS » P.20 
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message 



Tm going to respect [Scott's] role and his authority. It's 
his decision. At the end of the day. Phil Scott just won a 
mandate. Vermonters trust Phil Scott and I trust Phil Scott 

In the coming weeks. 

The Chittenden Coun y State's Attorney's Office is y 
more than 5,000 annual cases. Sen. Patrick Leahy (D-Vt) 
is making his leap. 

Candidates to replace Donovan Include his handpicked 
top deputy Bram Kranichfeld. along with deputy state's at- 
torney Sarah George and Colchester attorney Ted Kenney. 
Kenney ran for the office against Don van in the 2006 
Democratic primary. 

MARK DAVIS 



Scott Likely to Appoint 
Chittenden County 
State’s Attorney 


Vermont Air National 
Guard to Deploy Overseas 
Before Holidays 


Vermonters Head to 
North Dakota to Support 
Sioux Tribe 

When Brittany Dunn left Montpelier on Saturday to travel 
to North Dakota, she brought with her 12S pounds of 
meat in coolers, along with other food supplies, on the 
chartered bus. The 31- ear-old volunteer coordinator from 

traveled to the Oceti Sakowin Camp to express solidarity 




Members of the Standing Rock Sioux Tribe started the 
campaign in April to protest the construction of the $3.8 
billion Dakota Access Pipeline. The pipeline wl I transport 
crude oil from the Bakken oil fields in No th Dakota to 
Patoka, III. Nearly 200 tribes have offered support to the 
Standing Rock Sioux, according to National Public Radio. 
Among them is the Elnu band of the Abenaki tribe. 

Commission on Native American Affairs. 

told Seven Days last week. PP 

protectors — not protesters — worry that the pipeline wil I 

the proposed route cuts through sacred burial grounds. 

Dunn and her colleague Abby Mnookin had been 
thinking about traveling to North Dakota separately before 
deciding to coordinate the bus trip. They spent a week 

Vermont on Sunday. November 27. 

KYMELYA SARI 


§ Abortion Options 

^ Limited options affect not just 
- women seeking abortion but the medi- 
cal students who want to learn the pro- 
u> cedure. The only formal education UVM 
o offers its students is an hourlong lecture 
2 in the second year of med school. “If 
SI you’re interested in cardiothoracic 
surgery at UVM, you can just email 
the cardiothoracic surgeon and prob- 
cn ably get invited to the OR and get to 
“ see a procedure,” said Ryan, who’s 
J considering becoming an ob-gyn. In 
^ her experience, that kind of access 
g doesn’t exist for people interested in 
8 becoming abortion providers. 


UVM does have an arrangement 
with Planned Parenthood in which 
the school pays the nonprofit to host 
residents. But Planned Parenthood has 
trouble accommodating everyone. “In 
New England we are fortunate to have 
a lot of students and residents who are 
very interested in learning this proce- 
dure,” said Burkett. “On the flip side of 
that, there is, across the region, a short- 
age of clinical training opportunities.” 

Day, who intends to specialize in gyne- 
cology, said she’d have to travel to an out-of 
state hospital to learn how to terminate a 
pregnancy' in the second trimester. 

UVM is taking steps to improve 
its abortion training. In September, 
the medical school hired Dr. Lauren 


MacAfee, a physician who did her 
residency at UVM and completed 
a family planning fellowship at the 
University of Michigan. 

The medical school is apply- 
ing for a grant from the Kenneth J. 
Ryan Residency Training Program in 
Abortion and Family Planning, which 
gives universities money to support 
abortion training for ob-gyn residents. 
If it gets the money, MacAfee aims to 
establish a training program by next 
summer. That means UVM would 
provide a wider range of services to 
patients, including elective abortions, 
at an outpatient clinic. 

MacAfee noted that “while I love 
and support Planned Parenthood and 


have worked for them ... I do recognize 
the stigma that is placed on them and 
want women to understand that they 
have another option.” 

She told Seven Days that within 
the Women’s Services division, which 
includes UVM’s ob-gyn clinics, some 
physicians are already occasionally 
doing elective abortions for current 
patients, but she acknowledged that 
this is “not a very well-known fact." In 
the future, she said, “We will be more 
open about that.” 

She added, “I want women to feel 
supported, even more so in this political 
climate.” © 

Contact: alicia@sevendaysvt.com 
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Arthur D. 

Wolk, MD 

1919-2016. RUTLAND 

Having lived the fullest 
of lives, characterized by 
selfless compassion and 
unbridled caring for his pa- 
tients. family and friends, Dr. 
Arthur Wolk passed away on 
_ ursday. November 17. 2016. 
awash in the love of family 
members amazed by the 
grace, courage and dignity 
of his departure, symbolic of 
how he lived his life. His en- 
during gift to his family and 
the Rutland community was 
that of a kind, wise, vibrant 
patient and generous man 
who was always able to think 
and act outside himself. 

.. e inscription under his 
picture in the 1937 Rutland 
High School yearbook: 
Whatever the task. Art does 
it and does it well. 

He always did the right 
thing, even and especially 
when no one was watching. 

He was born on October 
4, 1919, in Rutland, Vt. the 
youngest of three sons to 
Alice and Hyman Wolk. His 
parents were bom in Europe 
and emigrated in the late 
19th century to escape 
religious persecution, mak- 
ing their home in Rutland 
after the turn of the century, 
as did so many immigrants 
before and since. 

Dr. Wolk lived for the past 
eight years at the Gables at 
East Mountain in Rutland 
Town with his wife. Florrie, 
the love of his life, whom 
he married in 1948. .. eirs 
was a marriage for the 
ages. He leaves his three 
sons Tom (Debbie), Dave 
(Lyn) and Brad (Caren). 16 
grandchildren, eight great- 
grandchildren. many nieces 
and nephews, and a large ex- 
tended family. Several family 
members, including two of 
his sons, three grandchil- 
dren. a niece and a nephew, 
followed him in the medical 
profession. 

His parents, his brothers 
Morry and Sid. their wives, 
and his daughter-in-law 
Diane predeceased him. 

Dr. Wolk grew up in 



Rutland, attended Rutland 
public schools. University of 
Vermont and UVM Medical 
School, and served his coun- 
try as a first lieutenant in 
the U.S. Army Medical Corps. 

In his high school and 
college years, he became 
a champion tennis player 
and won the state tennis 
championship along with 
his lifelong friend Bill Pratt, 
whom he always said carried 
them to their many trophies. 

Art was also an avid skier 
and golfer and treasured 
memories of his hole in 
one and his 73 at Rutland 
Country Club. He and Bill, 
along with Henry Pratt 
and Bill Brislin. formed not 
only a regular golf four- 
some but also a barbershop 
quartet that was equally 
entertaining. 

Dr. Wolk volunteered 
countless hours, offering 
free care to many patients 
over the years, believing 
medical care was a right and 
not a privilege. He took care 
of children suffering from 
tuberculosis at the Pittsford 
Sanitarium, children at the 
Brandon Training School 
and state mental hospital 
in Waterbury. fellow officers 
in Okinawa and later Korea, 
children with polio at the 
Caverly Preventorium, chil- 
dren with disabilities at what 
later became the Vermont 


Achievement Center, and 
made multiple house calls to 
patients near and far. often 
in the middle of the night. 

He was a Rutland pediatri- 
cian for 42 years. 

Dr. Wolk helped to start 
the first daycare center 
in Rutland in the 1950s. 

He served as chair of the 
Vermont chapter of the 
American Academy of 
Pediatrics, president of the 
Rutland Country Club, presi- 
dent of the Medical Staff 
at what now is the Rutland 
Regional Medical Center 
and chair of the Rutland 
County Medical Society. 

He was honored by many 
organizations. Including 
the Vermont State Medical 
Society and the UVM 
Col lege of Medicine. 

A new Meditation Center 
at RRMC, offering peace and 
serenity to patients, their 
families, hospital staff and 
the community, was recently 
dedicated in honor of Arthur 
and Florrie Wolk. 

Special gratitude is 
extended to Dr. Coombs, Dr. 
Bullock. Dr. Eisemann. the 
amazing nurses and caring 
staff at RRMC and the Pines, 
and the wonderful extended 
family at the Gables. 

.. e life of Dr. Arthur 
Wolk was full of abundant 
kindness, deep wisdom and 
genuine humility, a perfect 
combination of head and 

He would prefer no 
donations or flowers in his 
memory, just the wonderful 

A nondenominational 
celebration of his life will be 
held on Saturday. December 
10. 2016. at 4 p.m. at the 
Casella „ eater at Castleton 
University, with a reception 
to follow at the President's 


Want to memorialize a 
loved one in Seven Days ? 

Post your remembrance online and in print 
at lifelines.sevendaysvt.com. Or contact us 
at lifelines@sevendaysvt.com or 865-1020, 
ext. 37. 


Refresh your 
reading ritual. 

Flip through your favorite local newspaper 
on your favorite mobile device. 

(And yes, it’s still free.) 
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Download the Seven Days app for free today at 

sevendaysvt.com/apps. 
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Loom Love: A Visual Impairment 
Doesn’t Hold This Weaver Back 



I n jane mcoougal’s Burlington apart- 
ment, a storage tub and an oversize 
heavy-duty tote bag hold hundreds 
of the fiber artist’s place-mat-size 
weavings. After working on her loom 
for months, McDougal shows her work 
publicly just once a year, at the Women’s 
Festival of Crafts. The annual artisans 
fair, to be held at the Burlington Town 
Center this weekend, is in its 27th year. 
McDougal has participated for eight. 

The weaver, now 61, was born legally 
blind. Her yarn works are delightfully 
unpredictable concoctions of color and 
pattern. Sometimes dozens of colors al- 
ternate throughout a single piece; some- 
times large fields of one or two colors 
dominate. Iridescent metallic yams 
electrify some of her works. Whatever 
the pattern, McDougal makes informed 
choices — she discerns what yam she'll 
use, and how a weaving looks, by hold- 
ing it very close to her eyes. 

Her process, and her textiles, are 
closely related to Saori weaving. When 
Misao Jo founded this freestyle hand- 
weaving movement in Japan in 1968, 
she bucked the pressure to create tech- 
nically “perfect” works. Above all else. 


Saori encourages individual freedom of 
expression. 

“I really don’t think about my dis- 
ability,” McDougal said. “I just do what 
I have to do, and that’s it” 

She’s been weaving for 36 years, 
using a loom that her brother, nick 
mcdougal, gave her. “I had a few teachers 


that showed me how to do it,” Jane said, 
“and ever since I've been doing it on my 

Her brother helps by wrapping the 
warp in the loom, and friend and local 
artist Hilary ann love glass uses a sewing 
machine to secure the weavings’ edges. 

McDougal’s loom occupies a corner 


MCDOUGAL MAKES 
INFORMED CHOICES 

— SHE DISCERNS WHAT 
YARN SHFLL USE. AND 
HBWAWEAVINGLOOKS. 

or holding itm 

CLOSETOHER EYES. 


of her apartment. Across from it, moun- 
tains of yam that friends and family 
have brought her sit in tabletop bowls 
and plastic bins. Before using the yam, 
McDougal wraps it into tight spheres, 
which make the weaving process go 
much more smoothly, she said. Her 
cat, August, isn't the type to trifle with 
the yarn — when he was a kitten, she 
trained him to lie down at her verbal 
and clapping command. 
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Tony Awards, including Best Musical, 
last year. 

In the middle of this meteoric 
success. Bechdel was named a 
MacArthur Fellow — a recipient of the 
so-called "genius award." fi e 56-year- 
old cartoonist, who lives with her 
spouse. HOLLY RAE TAYLOR, in Bolton, 
remains modest and unassuming. 

But, like many Vermonters. Bechdel 
has been feeling distraught about the 
election results. While others have 
taken to the streets. Facebook and/ 
or the liquor cabinet, she went back to 
the drawing board. And she emailed 
Seven Days to see if we'd be interested 
in publishing this strip. 

Obviously, we said yes — and 
Bechdel said yes to a bonus cover 
cartoon, as well. Longtime fans 
who’ve missed DTWOF will no doubt 
be heartened to see. and read, her 
characters again. As was their creator. 

"Working on it made me feel a little 
less awful." Bechdel said. 

PAMELA POLSTON 



November 

21st-27th 


7 ?ta440yn<f 




“I can't really say how much time [I 
spend weaving],’’ McDougal observed. 
She has plenty of other interests, evi- 
denced by her library of large-print his- 
tory books and stacks of CDs. “I’ve been 
reading politics since I was 12 years 
old,” she said. 

A “professional dishwasher by 
trade,” as she put it, McDougal 
retired from her job at South 
Burlington High School this year. 
Gesturing to her apartment, 
she said, “I got basi- 
cally everything I 


McDougal 
pointed out th 
“weaving is a 

art,” and she 
delighted in 
explaining 
that “Not toi 
many people know 
where their clothes 
comes from. 

“First they gotta 
weave the fabric 
before they can ever 


make the clothes," she mused of early 
makers. “That’s how ancient [weaving] 
is — can you believe it?” 

At last year’s Women’s Festival of 
Crafts, McDougal’s weavings lay stacked 
atop a folding table, priced at two 
for $15. Interested shoppers 
should leave plenty of time 
to sort through the many 
options. For those who want 
to use the weavings as place 
mats, McDougal advised that 
they should be washed by hand 
and left to air dry. 

“I make them 
[to use] at the 
dinner table,” 
McDougal said, 
“[but] you can put 
them on the wall if 

INFO 

Women’s Festival of Crafts. 
Saturday. November 26. 
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Bars and Beyond: 
Shipping Containers 
Inspire a DIY Venture 



L ast Friday morning in 
Burlington’s South End, sparks 
flew from metal artist aaron 
Grossman’s welding torch. 
peter katz stood nearby in front of his 
20-foot-long shipping container. In 
May, the Jeffersonville-based 43-year- 
old lost the job he'd had since 2006 
doing independent site- 
acquisition research 
for Vital Site Services 
in Somerville, Mass. 

The reason given was a 
“lack of work” needed 
in the Vermont region. 

Instead of despairing, 

Katz switched gears 
and dove into a new 
project: transforming 
an industrial metal box 
into a mobile bar unit. 

Aside from hiring Grossman to weld 
the future bar’s iron framing, Katz is 
doing the work himself in the lot at 339 
Pine Street He bought the container 
in September for $1,800. With a back- 
ground in land surveying and carpentry, 
Katz seems mostly undaunted by the 
practical tasks of outfitting the struc- 
ture. When it’s finished, he says, he 
intends to rent out his mobile unit as an 
alternative to the cateringbars common 
at weddings, parties and festivals. 


“Instead of just a white tent, “ Katz 
said, “it’s a bad-ass bar.” 

He estimates that the rental fee will 
run $750 to $1,000. Katz will drive the 
container to a site, he says, either with 
a truck or an in-the-works custom 
trailering system, and then hand it over 
to professional caterers and bartenders. 

Because he does not 
plan to buy or sell alco- 
hol himself, he doesn’t 
need to obtain a liquor 
license. When not in 
use, the bar will be kept 
at a South End storage 

The bar will weigh 
an estimated 7,000 
pounds. When it’s 
in operation, one of 
its long sides will hinge open on the 
ground to form a sort of deck. The in- 
terior of the container will hold a long, 
U-shaped bar at which guests can sit. 
Electricity will come from an ordinary 
outlet or a generator, and plumbing will 
be hooked up either to pre-existing in- 
frastructure or to a holding tank. 

Katz has a longtime interest in the 
creative reuse of shipping containers. 
According to him, there are “liter- 
ally millions of these things stacked 
around the world, rusting.” The social 


WITH A LITTLE LUCK. 

IMHOPINGTDTURN 
THIS VENTURE INTO A 
SUSTAINABLE CAREER. 
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media site Pinterest is packed with 
information about and inspiration for 
transforming the bare-bones boxes into 
ultra-modern cabins, snack shacks, root 
cellars and even swimming pools. But 
the trend seems not to have reached 
Vermont — yet. 

“I’ve been waiting for it to happen 
up here,” Katz said. “Where the hell is 
the container bar in Vermont? I haven’t 

But he’s not the only Vermonter 
who sees potential in reclaimed ship- 
ping containers. Katz, who maintains 
a studio at Burlington's generator. 
worked with the maker space’s director, 
lars hasselblao Torres, to craft a busi- 
ness plan. In September, Katz presented 
the mobile bar in a FreshTracks Road 
Pitch session at the Champlain mini maker 
faire. Afterward, Burlington entrepre- 
neur alan newman (Magic Hat Brewing 
Company, Seventh Generation) ap- 
proached him and agreed to fund Katz’s 
prototype unit 

The bar is already slated to serve at 
some 13 festivals next summer, Katz 
said, an arrangement orchestrated by 
Newman and Higher Ground business 
partner alex crothers. 

But the scope of Katz’s project goes 
far beyond a single container. “I don’t 
want to do just bars,” he said. In the 
future, he envisions turning shipping 
containers into tiny homes, which he 


described as a viable housing alterna- 
tive for single people, couples and even 
new parents. 

To augment Newman’s backing of 
$5,000, Katz has launched a GoFundMe 
page with the goal of raising $ 10 , 000 . 
Crowdsourced funds will be put toward 
finishing the bar prototype and start- 
ing a second one, he explained. “With 
a little luck,” Katz wrote in an email, 
“I’m hoping to turn this venture into a 
sustainable career.” 

As the father of three children — 
twin 12-year-old boys and a 15-year-old 
daughter — Katz hopes to show them 
that “it's possible to be successful doing 
something that you love and makes you 
happy,” he wrote, “as opposed to the 
‘normal’ nine-to-five jobs our society 
seems to mandate.” 

Eventually, Katz said, he’d like to 
see his sons join the venture — so far, 
his daughter has zero interest. And he 
hopes the business will be lucrative 
enough to help cover the cost of college 
for all three kids. 

Katz’s enthusiasm for turning the 
"blank canvas” of a shipping container 
into something cool is infectious. “I 
want people to freak out,” he said. “I 
want people to see the possibilities of 
what you can do with these things.” ® 

INFO 

See more at fecebook.com/containerstfucturesl01. 
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WTF? 

T o visit a certain part ofRichford, 
you might have to break the 
law of gravity. According to Sir 
Isaac Newton, objects fall. No 
exceptions. But if Franklin County lore 
has a flicker of truth to it, perhaps not. 

A stretch of dirt road off Route 105 near 
East Richford is known as “Richford’s 
Mystery Spot,” according to local chroni- 
clers of the weird such as Joseph A. Citro. 
The “mystery” is that gravity in this spot 
reputedly likes to behave in an unortho- 
dox manner. For example, cars are said to 
roll uphill WTF? 

These oddities aren’t unique to the 
Green Mountain State. Various places 
around the U.S. manifest the same 
puzzling phenomenon. There are two 
“mystery spots” in the Massachusetts 
towns of Greenfield and Harvard, for 
instance, and one in Middlesex, N.Y., on 
the awesomely named Spook Hill Road. 

Citro reported that he couldn’t locate 
Richfbrd’s mystery spot. Years ago, in a 
brown and bleak November, I made my 
own attempt. 

A friend and I traveled up potholed 
Route 105 into real Vermont backcoun- 
try — a landscape of century-old bams, 
pastureland marked by the toothpick 
remnants of harvested com rows, and 
farmhouses with sagging rooflines. 

The mystery spot is aptly named, I 
discovered when we turned east out of 
§ Richford village toward the looming form 
“ of Jay Peak, because it’s no easy place to 
>! find. The night before, 1 had consulted the 
° state atlas and decided that the most likely 
> location was the East Richford Slide Road. 
It's an otherwise unexciting gravel road 
that follows the Canadian border, swerves 
over it a few times and then brings you 
“ back to Route 105. 

3 According to Citro in Weird New 
£ England: Your Travel Guide to New 
" England's Local Legends and Best Kept 
_ Secrets, the late Dolph Dewingof Franklin 
was the first person to report experienc- 
i/i ing the mystery spot’s effects. Dewing 
2 told his friends about it, then brought a 
2 busload from the Franklin Senior Center 
SI to witness the phenomenon. 

In October 1985, County Courier 
reporter Nat Worman accompanied 
Dewing to the spot and watched as he 
stopped his 1979 Dodge and revved it to 
prove it was in neutral. After about 60 
^ seconds had passed, the car began roll- 
£ ing uphill, accelerating gradually from 
8 10 to 15 mph. 


Where and What Is 
Richford’s ‘Mystery Spot’? 


My friend and I weren’t so lucky on 
that windy November day. We parked 
our car in several places along the rural 
road and waited. Nothing happened. 

Sitting beneath border skies as the sun 
shone off the hood of my friend’s Chevy, I 
wondered if Dewing had been fooled by 
some sort of optical illusion. Was it really 
antigravity? Or magnetism? Or a hoax? 

Researching later on, I found answers 
closer than I expected — and rooted in 
the rational. Physicists have investigated 
a bunch of “mystery spots” around the 
globe, some with equally evocative names 
such as “gravity hills” and “gravity roads.” 
They claim that what baffles tons of spec- 
tators is actually an optical illusion. 

“Gravity hills” and the like are places 
where the geography of the surrounding 
land makes a downhill slope appear to 
go uphill. Obstructions on the horizon 
help create this illusion by robbing us of 
the reliable reference points we use to 
determine which way is up. The mind, 
in short, is tricked. 

In a 2006 Science Daily article. Brock 
Weiss, a physics professor at Penn State 
Altoona, checks out a gravity hill in 
Bucks County, Pa., and concludes that 
this local oddity isn’t that odd. “You are, 
indeed, going downhill even though 


your brain gives you the impression that 
you’re going uphill,” Weiss explains. 
Using GPS, the investigators demon- 
strated that the hill’s starting point had 
a greater elevation than its ending point, 
despite appearances to the contrary. 

I wasn’t thinking about any of that 
when we tried to find the spot. We only 
stopped on parts of the road that ap- 
peared to run uphill, and the only direc- 
tion the car rolled was backward. 

Just as I was pretty much convinced 
I could put this in my “mystery solved" 
pile, Linda Collins of the Richford 
Historical Society reintroduced some 
uncertainty. I was referred to her by the 
town offices, where the clerk had no idea 
what I was talking about 

“Oh, yeah, I know about the hill. I think 
it’s called a ‘gravity hill.' I learned about it 
when I was researching the UFO sight- 
ings in town,” said an amused Collins. 

Back in the 1970s, she related, a few 
Richford residents reported seeing 
strange moving lights over town. 
Wanting to chronicle the frenzy for 
the Burlington Free Press, Collins made 
phone calls, which led her to a govern- 
ment facility in Boulder, Cola She 
referred to it as “the strange things facil- 
ity,” because “I don’t remember what 


they were called — it’s been so long since 
I’ve talked about this!” 

According to Collins, the feds told 
her that a singular magnetic pull or 
gravitational force in the Richford area 
had the potential to “attract things.” 
They didn’t specify what things. “You 
know, government secrecy? They were 
probably doing some testing or some- 
thing and didn’t want that getting out to 
the public," Collins said. 

Later on, she learned of the “mystery 
spot" phenomenon. Does the historical 
society get many inquiries about it? I asked. 
“No one up here really knows that much 
about it,” Collins said with a laugh. “It was 
such a small deal when it happened. Lots 
of folks in town now don’t really know a lot 
about our history anymore." 

Does Collins agree with physicists 
that the mystery spot is an illusion? Or is 
there something weird happening with 
gravity in Richford? 

Her verdict: “Well ... I mean, I don’t 
know what to tell you. Richford is a 
weird town." © 

INFO 
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Dear Cecil, 


With the Russians getting cocky and the 
Chinese itching to sow their expansionist oats, 
I'm starting to have ' e Day After dreams again. 
I live about two hours from a primary target; if a 
nuclear exchange took place one morning while 
I was at the office, what signs would let me 
know that something horrible had happened, 
and in what order would they take place? 

Chris Blair 



I t would have been easy to 
read this question as merely 
a dark but diverting hypo- 
thetical until, oh, about the 
time the results started rolling 
in on election night In January 
we’ll hand the nuclear codes 
over to a guy who’s said he’s 
OK with an Asian nuke race 
and who couldn’t explain the 
nuclear triad if you drew him 
a picture. Meanwhile, his auto- 
cratic idol Vladimir Putin has 
just previewed a new fall line of 
intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles that TASS says can flatten 
Texas in record time. We can 
only hope some sage adviser 
will steer the president-elect 
back toward the conventional 
wisdom on using nuclear weap- 
2 onry, namely “Don’t.” Me, I’m 
S already nostalgic for the days 
5; when civilization seemed less 
g likely to end with a bang than a 
£ whimper. 

$ But let’s press on. I take it 
you’re asking about the whole 


enchilada here: not some piddly 
North Korean warhead with 
just enough oomph to cross the 
Pacific, but a full-on thermonu- 
clear conflict like Reagan used 
to joke about For old times’ 
sake, we’ll assume our adver- 
saries are the Russians and that 
their plan is, as in the 1980s, to 
achieve maximum devastation 
by detonating a one-megaton 
warhead about a mile and a 
half above the target — which 
(working from your two-hours 
figure) we’ll say is a population 
center a little more than 100 
miles away from where you’ll 
be watching the show. 

Taking some of the zing out 
of this scenario is the existence 
of the Wireless Emergency 
Alert system, which in a high- 
stakes situation enables the 
White House to send out a geo- 
graphically targeted heads-up 
via the cell network. Assuming 
the scary new Russian missiles 
are still trackable by radar, 


and that @realDonaldTrump 
doesn’t tweet the news first 
(“BIG mistake from loser 
Russians. Launching nukes? 
Sad!”), you’d become aware of 
the incoming warhead when 
the official POTUS-issued mes- 
sage showed up on your phone. 

So let’s further imagine 
you’re off the grid when the 
missiles are launched. If you’d 
gone camping for the weekend 
and weren’t getting any signal, 
how soon would you begin to 
suspect there might be a lot less 
civilization for you to eventu- 
ally return to? 

Well, from 110 miles out, 
anything less than around 8,000 
feet up — i.e., about a mile and a 
half off the ground — would be 
hidden by the curvature of the 
Earth, meaning you might or 
might not see a flash right at the 
horizon. (Ideally you wouldn’t 
be looking with binoculars, or 
your retinas could get zapped.) 
You’d be at the very edge of 


the range covered by a tech- 
disabling electromagnetic pulse 
(discussed here a few years 
back when EMP was the terror 
du jour for ninnies like Newt 
Gingrich); if you were in a run- 
ning car, the dash lights would 
maybe flicker a bit. So you might 
have a feeling something big 
was going on, but you wouldn’t 
be able to tell just what. 

The next few seconds would 
clear up any ambiguity. A fire- 
ball would rapidly expand to 
a diameter of maybe 6,000 
feet, continuing to grow as it 
rose into the air from the point 
of detonation — clearly vis- 
ible above the horizon, in other 
words. Within a minute or so, a 
miles-high cloud of hot gases, 
water vapor and atomized 
debris would form and begin 
to flatten into the characteristic 
mushroom shape, confront- 
ing even the most optimistic of 
viewers with the severity of the 
situation. 

What would make the ex- 
perience particularly eerie, 
though, is that none of the ef- 
fects of the blast would reach 
you. At ground zero, the drastic 
change in air pressure would 


level buildings, and winds of 
hundreds of miles per hour 
would flay human flesh already 
scorched by third-degree radia- 
tion burns. But the blast wave 
and associated winds would 
peter out within 15 miles or so, 
sound waves would probably 
be damped down beyond de- 
tection en route, and an aerial 
explosion wouldn’t trigger any 
kind of tremor you might feel 
out in your neck of the woods. 
The apocalypse you’d witness 
would be still and silent 
The big question is: What do 
you do next? You can’t stay out 
in the wild forever (depending 
on prevailing winds at various 
altitudes, fallout could be drift- 
ing your way within 16 hours in 
any case), and there’s no imag- 
ining the chaos that awaits 
you back in town. The human 
aftermath would likely hit 
your area hard, with busloads 
of refugees from the ruined 
city taxing medical and social 
services. And that’s not even to 
mention the long-term effects 
of radiation, or the skies dark- 
ening with soot in an early hint 
of the possible nuclear winter 
to come. Sweet dreams, Chris. 


INFO 

Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can 
deliver the Straight Dope on any topic. Send questions to Cecil via 
straightdope.com or write him c/o Chicago Reader. 350 N. Orleans, 
Chicago 60654. 
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ACTING 



Vermont nonprofits work the world over in hopes of improving it 



B y accident of birth, Americans live in one 
of the most prosperous nations in the 
world. Those of us fortunate enough to 
reside in Vermont have that going for us, 
too. Life may not feel like a royal flush, but, 
compared to the cards dealt to most of Earth's inhab- 
itants, we are lucky indeed. Most people in the world 
aren’t complaining about travel delays and Facebook 
algorithms; they’re looking for food, water, shelter 
and, on a really bad day, urgent medical care. 

An obvious solution to the worldwide refugee 
crisis: Make it better for people where they are so 
the risks of leaving outweigh the benefits. 

Some nonprofits in Vermont strive to do just 
that. From the comfort of the Green Mountains, 
these organizations stretch to the farthest reaches 
of the globe to help people who, through no fault 
of their own, lack what we take for granted. Here 
Seven Days reporters profile a sampling: 

Rutland-based Pure Water for the World distrib- 
utes water filtration systems in Haiti and Honduras, 
where, in some places, dirty water is the only kind 
available. 

From Waterbury, the Himalayan Cataract Project 
dispatches eye doctors across the globe to perform a 
simple surgical procedure that reverses blindness. 

Williston-based Grounds for Health screens 
women in developing countries at risk of contract- 
ing cervical cancer — before they become statistics. 
Those women are seven and a half times more likely 
to die of the disease because they don’t have access 

Fledgling but no less earnest: New 
Burlingtonian Cleophace Mukeba recently cre- 
ated the Ibutwa Initiative to help shunned victims 
of sexual assault in the Congo; his mother died as 
a result of violence there. 

These local efforts attempt to correct just a few 
of many global injustices. They also serve to remind 
us that, regardless of whether America is “great’’ 
enough, its citizens have a lot to be thankful for. 

PAULA ROUTLY 


COMMON GROUNDS' 

A Williston org screens for cervical 
cancer in coffee regions 

In June 2012, nurse practitioner Ellen Starr arrived at the 
foothills of the Mount Kilimanjaro region in Tanzania, 
exhausted after a bumpy, two-hour car ride. She and a 
colleague from Williston-based Grounds for Health were 
supposed to supervise a local health care provider they 
had trained to perform cervical precancer screenings. 

perplexed. Another individual — a local health promoter 
— later told them why. 

Starr recounted: “Word got out in the community 
that a woman would go in, lie down on the table, spread 
her legs, the nurse would ... insert her hand in her vagina, 
take hold of her uterus, pull it out, treat it or test it, and 
shove it back again.’’ 

The health promoter and a priest 
word that none of those rumors was 1 
women began arriving for tests. 


Starr said the incident illustrates the crucial role that 
community leaders play in aiding the mission of Grounds 
for Health, which aims to reduce cervical cancer among 
women in the developing world. It works closely with 
public health authorities and coffee cooperatives to train 

The nonprofit coordinates screening and treatment ser- 

One of the original employees at Green Mountain 
Coffee Roasters - now Keurig Green Mountain 
— founded the organization, as a result of a shrewd ob- 
servation in the field. Daniel Cox was visiting a Mexican 
coffee cooperative in 1995 and had brought along a 
friend. Retired obstetrician-gynecologist Dr. Francis 
Fote noted that the women there were dying of cervical 

Caused by the sexually transmitted HPV virus, 
cervical is the second most common cancer in women 
living in less developed regions, according to the World 
Health Organization. Since the women lack access to 
screening, cervical cancer often escapes detection until 
it has advanced and women are exhibiting symptoms. 


: quickly spread the 
true. Soon enough. 




We’re not 
done until 
every woman 
in our target 
age group has 
actually been 
screened. 


By then, their chances 
of getting proper 

late-stage disease are 
poor — hence the high 
fatality rate: Nearly 
a quarter-million 

cal cancer every year, 
compared to 35,514 ev- 
erywhere else, accord- 
ing to the WHO's ICO 


HPV and Cancer. 

Fote urged his younger friend to start a screening 

“Doc, I'm a coffee guy" Cox said he replied. 

Fote told him: "Well, you have contacts.” 

GMCR and Ben & Jerry’s were among the first to front 
funds for Grounds for Health when it started in 1996. 
Spanish-speaking volunteer clinicians from the U.S. pro- 
vided training to local health professionals and read the 
screening tests. 

About four years in, Cox hit a wall. We’ve either got to 
expand and hire someonefitll time, or we ought to close shop, 
he remembered thinking in 1999, after he’d left GMCR and 
started his own business. Coffee Enterprises. Cox went 
with the former option, and Grounds for Health hired its 
first executive director. 

Its third, Guy Stallworthy, joined the nonprofit in mid- 
2014, bringing more than 30 years of experience in health 
and development. 

Today, the organization operates in Ethiopia, Kenya 
and Peru. The group has worked in Mexico, Nicaragua and 
Tanzania, too. It has screened more than 70,000 women 
and treated about 5,000 of them. It has also trained nearly 
460 health care providers. 


Stallworthy said it makes financial sense to keep the 
number of U.S. -based staff small — it's currently five — and 
to train on-site health providers to do the screenings. “It’s 
all about having greater impact and building capacity” 
said Stallworthy. He noted that projected expenditures for 
this fiscal year are approximately $700,000. 

Starr, who is the project’s clinical director, agreed with 
his assessment. “This is not missionary work. This is not 
the great white hope coming into Africa and saying, ‘Here, 
let us provide you services,”' she said. “The [local health] 
ministries need to be on board, both philosophically and 
financially.” 

Grounds for Health now focuses on sub-Saharan Africa 
because the need there is great. And it's able to start “from 
more of a clean slate,” said Starr. The African countries 
where it’s working either don’t have cervical cancer pre- 
vention programs or have nascent ones that align closely 
with the nonprofit's. 

Primarily serving women ages 30 to 49, the group uses 
a visual inspection program. A health care provider rests 
a cotton swab soaked in vinegar on the cervix for about 
two minutes. He or she then removes it and evaluates the 
cervix, looking for white spots that have been made visible 
by the vinegar. Many U.S. health care providers use the 
same simple technique. 

If a woman tests positive, she can be treated with cryo- 
therapy. This involves freezing potentially precancerous 
cells with carbon dioxide. Both the screening and cryo- 
therapy are done on the same day, so the woman is tested 
and treated in one visit. 

That makes it more convenient for the cooperatives, 
which are "wonderful champions” of the work that the 
nonprofit does and often provide transportation for the 
patients, Starr noted. 

‘They want their workers to stay healthy” she pointed out. 

At Stallworthy’s urging, the organization is looking to 
move into other agricultural industries such as flowers, 
cocoa and tea, as well as garment factories. Workers in 
those industries are usually women with limited access to 
health care, he noted. 

"Living in a globalized world, we’re all benefiting from 
access to products at a cheap price,” said Stallworthy. “It 
is incumbent on us to realize the inequities that lie behind 
them as consumers and companies.” In this case, that's in 
the realm of women’s health. 

“We’re not done until every woman in our target age 
group has actually been screened,” Starr promised. 

Innovation is also a priority for Grounds for Health. 
Since spring 2015, the organization has been using a 
handheld cervicography device developed by Tel Aviv- 
based startup MobileODT. In-country coordinators 
take pictures of a cervix with the device and upload the 
images to a cloud system. From her office in Williston, 
Starr reviews the images and gives her assessment to 
colleagues in the field. But Wi-Fi connectivity in sub- 
Saharan Africa can be unreliable, so it doesn’t always 

Today Cox, 67, lives in Shelburne and sits on the 
nonprofit's board of directors. His main job, he said, is 
to support the organization by leveraging his contacts 
in the coffee industry, which continues to be its main 
source of funding. Grounds for Health has since received 
some aid from the U.S. government and gets corporate 
support, too. 

Looking back, Cox is amazed by how much the organi- 
zation has achieved. “I had a little piece in doing the right 
thing, and it feels pretty good,” he said. 

KYMELYA SARI 

Learn more at groundsforhealth.org. 
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MOTHERLAND: A NEW AMERICAN 
HELPS WOMEN IN THE CONGO 

Cleophace Mukeba is a self-confessed ‘mother's boy’ 
and feminist. Growing up in the South Kivu province 
of the Democratic Republic of the Congo, he helped 
his mother with household chores. 

*1 wanted her to let me do [them] so that she can 
rest’ Mukeba said. 

Today, the 49-year-old Vermonter lives in 
Burlington and works as an interpreter. He is also 
the founder and executive director of the nonprofit 
Vermont Ibutwa Initiative (VIBI). Mukeba established 
the organization in 2011 in memory of his mother, 
who was killed during civil unrest months before the 
First Congo War started in 1996. He is a New American 
looking to make a difference in his old home. 

Ibutwa means ‘renaissance’ in Lega. one of the 
dialects spoken in South Kivu. The nonprofit g es a 
new lease on life to Congolese women and girls who 
were victims of sexual violence during the country's 
protracted civil war. 



"Women in Congo 
are living in a male- 
dominated culture.’ 
Mukeba said. 'Nobody 
thinks that women 


VIBI operates in 
Uvira and Kamanyola 
villages. It helps 33 
families, including 110 
children. Women head 
most of the households. 
Victims receive medical 
treatment and financial 
help to start small businesses. The nonprofit also pays 
for the children's schooling and uniforms. 

VIBI receives most of its funding from churches 
and private donors in Vermont ‘One hundred dollars 
can send a child to school fbr a year. - Mukeba said. 

The nonprofit employs three in-country Congolese. 
Kangele Bin Kazembe is the field coordinato . Pelagie 
Missasa runs the sustainable livelihood program, 
helping the women plan their budgets and manage 
their profits. Emmanuel Lwitela is the director of 
Ibutwa Clinic in Uvira. 

Since its inception. Mukeba's nonprofit has 
faced challenges. Its medical supervisor died during 
childbirth last year. One of the women in Kamanyola 
was so successful in her pig-raising project he noted, 
that a jealous villager poisoned her sow. 

‘It's tough because it consumes most of my time," 
Mukeba said of the work. But he remains undeterred 
because he's seen how women and children have been 
able to turn their lives around. 

Tm trying to do what I can do for them’ Mukeba 
said. "We’ll get to where we're supposed to be.’ 

K.5. 

Learn more at ibutwa.org. 
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VISION QUEST 

A Waterbury-based project 
brings eyesight to the blind 

Eyesight for the blind was once 
a messianic promise. This week, 
assembly-line cataract surgeries will 
restore the vision of 1,200 Ethiopians 
over eight days, courtesy of Waterbury's 
Himalayan Cataract Project 

The work qualifies as a miraculous 
undertaking, asserted ophthalmologist 
Geoff Tabin. “We’re restoring not just 
sight, but life,” he said. 

In 1994, eye doctors Tabin and 
Sanduk Ruit established a small clinic to 
perform low-cost cataract surgeries in 
Kathmandu, Nepal. More than two de- 
cades and 567,000 eye operations later, 
HCP is strategizing ways to take on a 
challenge of near biblical proportions: 
to restore sight to 18 million people with 
curable blindness around the globe. 

On Monday, Tabin and a team of local 
doctors set up shop in Mekelle in north- 
ern Ethiopia, where patients had gath- 
ered from around the region. In one sug- 
ergery after another, Vermont-trained 
Tabin will inject a local anesthetic and 
cut a tiny, self-sealing incision in the eye 
wall. He’ll remove the cataract, easing 
out the hard protein deposits that have 
formed behind the iris, insert a clear 
plastic intraocular lens and bandage the 
eye. The surgery, which costs $25 per 
eye, lasts all of seven minutes. 

Not surprisingly, the pair of eye doc- 
tors operating in far-flung locales has 
attracted plenty of media attention. Over 
the decades, their Himalayan Cataract 
Project has been featured in a slew of 
national and international publications. 
A “60 Minutes” segment is scheduled to 
air before the end of the year. 

The coverage has focused on the 


uncompromising dedication of the 
founders: Tabin and Ruit perfected a 
simple surgical procedure and brought 
it to more than 6.6 million patients in a 
dozen countries in Asia and Africa. They 
send out community workers to round 
up the afflicted and guarantee treatment 
regardless of a patient’s ability to pay. 

The post-op footage is pretty com- 
pelling; too. In a video from an Ethiopian 
clinic, delight borders on hysteria as 
nurses strip eye bandages from the faces 
of hundreds of patients, one by one. 
They blink, dazed, at their first glimpses 
of sunlight in years. Patients whoop and 
clap, embrace loved ones, and throw 
their arms around the nurses. 

“It’s pure joy, the singing, dancing, 
crying,” said Job Heintz, CEO of the 
organization. 

He contends that the procedure is 
“definitely the most cost-effective sur- 
gery” in the world. On the day after, 80 
percent of patients can see well enough 
to pass an American driver’s test. Studies 
have shown that HCP’s $25 cataract op- 
eration has the same success rate as that 
of the $1,200 ultrasound one used in the 
U.S. — 99 percent. 

Tabin and Ruit crossed paths seren- 
dipitously and found themselves united 
by a shared desire to improve lives in 
every corner of the world. 

Bom in Olangchung Gola, Nepal — 
one of the most remote villages in the 
country — Ruit worked his way up from 
poverty, attending school in India at age 
8 and eventually gaining admittance to 
prestigious medical schools in India and 
Europe. When Ruit surveyed Nepal in 
1989, not a single ophthalmologist was 
performing cataract surgeries in the 
country of 24 million people. 

Tabin, who holds degrees from Yale, 
Oxford and Harvard, met Ruit while he 
was trekking in Nepal. He had already 


climbed Mount Everest and become the 
fourth man to crest the highest peak on 
each of the seven continents. A thrill 
seeker, Tabin also held the singular dis- 
tinction of participating in the first-ever 
bungee jump. 

The doctors’ partnership started 
badly: When Tabin first offered to help 
Ruit, the Nepalese ophthalmologist sent 
him to one of country’s most inhospita- 
ble regions during the monsoon season, 
certain that the heat and insects would 
weaken his resolve. 

But Tabin persisted and eventually 
won Ruit over. From the start, the two 
focused on making the operation af- 
fordable for the poor. But, regardless 
of income, “Everyone pays something” 
Heintz said. 

Ruit had already developed and 
simplified the cataract surgery routine, 
but he couldn’t reduce the cost of the 
intraocular lens — at $200, it was far 
out of the price range of most Nepalese 
patients. 



We're restoring not 
just sight, but life. 

GEOFF TABIN 



So when the pair started Tilganga 
Institute of Ophthalmology in 1994 in 
Nepal, it included a lens factory. The in- 
stitute designs and produces intraocular 
lenses for between $2.50 and $5 — “with 
no dip in quality,” Heintz clarified. The 
eye center has since evolved into a 
33,000-square-foot facility, complete 
with a training center, surgical suites 
and clinical offices. 


The HCP, the American partner 
and benefactor of the organization, 
was “born out of the rib of Tilganga" 
the following year, Heintz said. It grew 
slowly. When Heintz came on as the first 
employee in 2003, Tabin still “ran it out 
of the back of his Honda Civic in a card- 
board box," Heintz recalled. They based 
the budding organization in Waterbury, 
not far from the University of Vermont 
Medical Center, where Tabin practiced. 

The project first rented office space 
in the old Methodist parsonage on Main 
Street, and workers crammed into a 
single room for $150 a month. HCP’s 
leaders pride themselves on keeping ad- 
ministrative and overhead costs around 
10 percent — even now, with an annual 
budget approaching $10 million. 

The organization, which has 11 staff 
members, operates with a combination 
of public funds, private donations and 
grants. Heintz noted that Sen. Patrick 
Leahy’s (D-Vt) work on the Senate 
Appropriations Committee led to more 
than $1 million granted through USAID 
last year to support the effort. 

Tabin moved to Utah in 2006, but 
HCP has maintained its Waterbury head- 
quarters. People know Tabin here, said 
chief operating officer Emily Newick. 
From the beginning, “There's been the 
legacy of a number of grateful patients 
that have been committed donors,” she 
said. They include Vermonters Tabin 
treated when he was an ophthalmologist 
atUVMMC. 

With the right support, Heintz said 
he believes that the organization is 
poised to repeat the accomplishments „ 
of the last 20 years — over the next five. < 
The MacArthur Foundation recently § 
launched its lOO&Change competition 5 
to award a single grant of $100 million rt 
to be spent over five years. “Of course we § 
applied for it,” Heintz said. 

HCP has the infrastructure in place 
to expand exponentially, Tabin said. 

As it has in Ethiopia and Ghana, HCP — 
establishes itself in a country and builds u 
partnerships with local NGOs or hospi- £ 
tals, or the government The nonprofit g 
trains and equips doctors and nurses si 
to perform en masse surgeries, which 
lowers the cost per procedure. 

It’s a model that could work any- 5 
where, Heintz said, even in the most z 
inhospitable environments. “We’ve 5 
developed the systems to get to those “ 
places. It’s now just a question of scale," 
he said. “This is a public health crisis we 
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A DROP IN 
THE BUCKET 

A Rutland nonprofit purifie 
water in Haiti and Honduras 

Hurricane Matthew brought destructive 
winds and rain to Haiti when it hit 
the island nation in early October. 
The second punch was an outbreak of 
cholera, spread by contaminated water, 
which continues to plague the southern 
part of the country. 

Mario Andre of Vermont-based 
Pure Water for the World traveled to 
the hard-hit southern port city of Les 
Cayes last week to distribute emer- 
gency supplies. He was overwhelmed. 
“We only had enough chlorine tablets 
and buckets for SO families, but 500 
showed up," the organization's field di- 
rector explained by phone from Haiti. 
“What I witnessed is the desperation of 
the people. 

“Clean water is life. That’s our motto,” 
Andre said of the nonprofit’s goal to 
bring safe water to Central America and 
the Caribbean. 

Since it was founded in 1999, Pure 
Water has raised millions of dollars to 
distribute home water-filtration systems 
to residents of Haiti, Honduras and 
other countries that lack consistently 
safe water supplies. The Rutland-based 
organization also leads education in 
schools and municipalities on hand 
washing, sanitation techniques and 
other measures that help reduce the 
spread of waterborne diseases such as 
cholera. 

It responds to emergencies, such as 
the disaster-aid effort in Les Cayes, and 
is involved in building water infrastruc- 
ture, including a gravity-set mountain 
pipeline project under way in rural 
Honduras. 


But the bulk of Pure Water’s work is 
to provide families with biosand water- 
filtering kits, which help remove bac- 
teria, pathogens and suspended solids 
using a straightforward system of buck- 
ets, gravel and sand. The raw materials 
to build each filter cost about $80. With 
the education on use and repairs that 
Pure Water provides, the total cost per 
unit comes to about $300. 

Many of the people the nonprofit 
helps live in deeply impoverished rural 
areas without municipal sewer and 
water purification systems, or the means 
to install safe home wells and septic 
systems. Some draw water directly 
from rivers where people wash clothes, 
bathe and defecate; others collect it in 
cisterns that contain residue from bird 
droppings and dead animals, or shallow 
ground wells that are contaminated by 
pollutants and bacteria 

Clean water is life. 
Thats our motto. 

MARIO ANDRE 

Truck-delivered water is for sale in 
some of the communities where Pure 
Water works, but it isn’t always clean 
and many people can’t afford to pay the 

The beauty of biosand filter technol- 
ogy, which is used in many developing 
countries, is that it’s relatively easy for 
people to maintain once they’ve been 
trained. 

“We don’t want to give them some- 
thing that, if it breaks, they don’t have 
the replacement part or they don’t have 
money to repair it," said Pure Water ex- 
ecutive director Carolyn Meub. “We use 
a very simple technology.” 


How did a global nonprofit take root 
in Rutland? 

It started with dentist and Brattleboro 
Rotary Club member Peter Abell, 
who made a medical service trip to El 
Salvador in 1994. He quickly realized 
that many of the illnesses he observed 
there were caused by untreated water, as 
well as poor hygiene and sanitation. 

Rotarians volunteered to help with 
filtration and other water projects, 
and the effort eventually outgrew their 
organization to become a stand-alone 
nonprofit. 

Meub stepped up to run it in 2003. 
The Rutland native had already been 
an aide to the late U.S. senator Robert 
Stafford (R-Vt.), helped organize 
Vermont's 1991 state bicentennial 
celebration and worked at a few non- 
profits. At 51, she was ready to expand 
her horizons into the global humani- 
tarian realm. 


Now Meub makes regular trips 
to Honduras and Haiti, where Pure 
Water employs some 35 full- and part- 
time people, almost all of them local 
residents. There are just three staffers 
in Vermont, counting Meub. The trio 
works from her Rutland home, where 
it gets occasional input from Meub's 
husband. Bill, a Rutland lawyer, and 
the couple’s two Portuguese water 
dogs. 

The work is disheartening at times. 
Meub has seen dead bodies on the side 
of the road in Honduras and observed 
“elbow-to-elbow” poverty in Haiti’s 
Cite Soleil slum. In her efforts to bring 
aid supplies into both countries, she has 
tangled with an ever-changing array of 
tariffs and customs rules. Sometimes 
ships laden with goods sit waiting in 
port for months; other times they are 
promptly allowed to unload. Taxes are 
unpredictable. 


“They are just capricious. You don’t 
know what it’s going to be from one time 
to the other," Meub said. 

Much of her work involves allocating 
the organization’s $ 1.1 million annual 
budget and deploying volunteers, some- 
times Vermonters, to work on Pure 
Water projects in Haiti and Honduras. 

Fundraising is constant. As soon 
as one grant comes in, it’s time to find 
another, Meub said, and that’s just the 
nature of the job. “It’s dynamic. It's chal- 
lenging. I love it,” she said. Then she 
added, “It gives me gray hair." 

Earlier this month. Pure Water won 
a $75,000 grant under the Chick-Fil-A 
Foundation’s True Inspiration Award 
program. The money will help fond 
water, sanitation and hygiene programs at 
schools in the rural Honduran municipal- 
ity of Trojes. 

Meub said she has enjoyed hiring and 
getting to know staff in the Caribbean 


and Central America, some of whom 
are U.S. citizens going back to help their 
countries of origin. Andre was 4 when 
his family left Haiti for New York City. 
After the devastating 2010 earthquake 
that displaced more than 1 million 
people in his native country, he realized 
he wanted to assist in the recovery effort 

At 45, with a master’s degree in busi- 
ness, Andre returned to Haiti three years 
ago. He was shocked to see firsthand that 
many residents are forced to use dirty 
water, leading to diarrheal illnesses that 
keep children out of school and adults 
out of work. Some die as a result. 

“Until you experience it, you never 
really understand the magnitude of the 
problem,” Andre said. What keeps him 
going? In his view, “We are making a dif- 
ference. I see it I feel it. I live it” 

MOLLY WALSH 
Learn more at facebook.com/ 
purewaterfortheworld. 





Valley of the Dollies 

A burgeoning film scene makes wa es on the banks of the Connecticut River 


O n a recent Saturday morning, 
a covered wagon sat on the 
side of a dirt road that bisects 
a harvested cornfield in Bedell 
Bridge State Park in Haverhill, N.H. 
Lanterns, canteens, and assorted pots and 
pans hung from the sides of the wagon, 
which sported a metal stovepipe for good 
measure. The faces of the occasional mo- 
torists who crept past and rubbernecked 
at the wooden conveyance invariably 
displayed puzzled curiosity. 

It was day three of a six-day film shoot 
“Little Beeri’s March” is a loose adapta- 
tion of Bertolt Brecht’s 1939 antiwar play 
Mother Courage and Her Children, about a 
peasant family that tries to profit by sell- 
ing its wares during the Thirty Years' War. 
John Griesemer of Lyme, N.H., wrote the 
screenplay and is codirecting the film, 
which is being shot in widescreen black 
and white. 

“Little Beeri’s” is set in the fictional 
country of Bolostoknivjia during an un- 
specified era. It’s a musical, with all of the 
dialogue and song lyrics spoken and sung 
in unsubtitled Bolostoknivjian — a made- 
up language that sounds like a melange 
of various Slavic tongues. Codirector 
Whittaker Ingbretson said the movie’s 
visual style was inspired by the films of 
Andrei Tarkovsky and Ingmar Bergman. 
In particular, he cites the influence of 
Bergman’s stark 1957 classic The Seventh 
Seal, which was set during the Black 
Death period of the 14th century. 

This one-of-a-kind project is just one 
product of an urbane filmmaking scene 
thriving incongruously in the pastoral 
setting of the Upper Valley, with the 
Bradford-based Cohase 48 Hour Film 
Slam as its focal point. Founded in 2010 by 
Newbury resident Richard Waterhouse, 
the slam competition has proved to be a 
fertile incubator for local film talent 
The bulk of the “Little Beeri’s” com- 
pany — most of whom are in their twen- 
ties or thirties — consists of veterans of 
the contest “Little Beeri’s” shares its 
cast and characters with “Journey to the 
American Cinema,” an award-winning 
nine-minute short created for the slam by 
the film team Now Shooting. The earlier 
short was codirected by Ingbretson and 
Evan Marsh; Griesemer wrote the story 
and served as assistant director. 

For “Little Beeri’s,” Griesemer and 
Ingbretson also recruited members of 



rival film slam teams. Crew members 
Drew Peberdy and Chico Eastridge are 
part of Team Malone. Assistant director 
Liam O’Connor-Genereaux — whose fea- 
ture-length rock opera Zephyr premiered 
in May at the White River Indie Festival 
— is from a team called Walrus Dice 
Productions. 

Waterhouse, who also founded the 
Green Mountain 48-Hour Film Slam in 
Montpelier, said he’s pleasantly surprised 
by how successful the Bradford event has 
been in connecting Upper Valley film- 
makers of all ages. “It brought together a 
lot of people that may never have known 
that each other existed,” he said. 

Griesemer, who will turn 69 next 
month, compared the current youth 
movement in Upper Valley cinema to his 
experiences as a young theater actor in 
the 1970s. In those days, he moonlighted 
with the Parish Players in Thetford while 
working as a reporter for the Valley News. 

“Nobody could make movies [in the 
1970s], because nobody could afford the 
equipment,” he recalled. “But everything 
flipped with video and digital technolo- 
gies, and now everybody’s making movies 


and hardly anybody’s making theater 
anymore." 

On the morning Seven Days visited the 
makeshift film set of “Little Beeri’s," the 
cast and crew were busy preparing for one 
of the movie’s most important sequences. 
It’s a crane shot of the approaching wagon 
that introduces the family and its impos- 
ing matriarch, played by Griesemer’s wife, 
67-year-old Faith Catlin. 

Griesemer noted that everyone in- 
volved with the shoot was participating 
on a volunteer basis. “People have taken 
vacation to do this, so they're a pretty 
devoted bunch,” he said. 

The company’s members hail from 
various small towns near the Connecticut 
River in Vermont and New Hampshire. Its 
overall spirit is one of selfless collabora- 
tion, with cast and crew wearing as many 
hats as needed. Ingbretson also served 
as director of photography. Marsh con- 
structed the wagon in addition to playing 
the father of Little Beeri, who’s portrayed 
by Marsh’s 18-year-old cousin, Deric 
Farris. Composer Matt Summers doubled 
as a foot soldier. Digital media specialist 
Eastridge performed various grip duties. 


He was also tasked with making peanut- 
butter-and-jelly sandwiches. 

On a movie with a $2,000 budget, 
using an actual film crane in that key 
introductory shot was out of the ques- 
tion. The solution involved suspending 
Ingbretson from the boom of a bucket 
truck with a rope-and-pulley system. 
Three wranglers slowly lowered him as 
the wagon approached, and the camera 
shifted from a long shot to a close-up of 
Catlin. In a manner typical of Brecht’s 
practice of epic theater, the actor then 
broke the fourth wall and sang a bawdy 
marching tune directly to the camera. 

The company had made three unsuc- 
cessful attempts at the tricky shot before 
darkness fell on the previous day. At 10:14 
a.m., after more than two hours of prep 
work, the scene was set for another one. 

“Roll fog,” O’Connor-Genereaux 
ordered into a walkie-talkie. As smoke 
wafted from the wagon’s stovepipe and an 
abandoned barn in the distance, the AD 
barked, “Action, everyone.” 

The wagon approached, and the wran- 
glers lowered Ingbretson, the camera 
harnessed to his torso. Griesemer started 
Summers’ music track, which resembles a 


cross between Eastern European Romani 
music and Weimar-era cabaret songs. 
The wagon hit its mark, and Catlin belted 
out “Mother Beerishma’s Song” which 
begins: “Bodroyov in slopsin / Kondittor 
ran boskin / Belonga par onzoy domo 
ooff.” According to the script that trans- 
lates as “Drop your cocks / And pick up 
your socks / Your sergeant calls to you.” 

Cut 

Griesemer and Ingbretson huddled 
under a blanket to watch the digital 
rushes on the camera screen. The verdict 
Catlin was briefly underlit and the song 
started too late. Time for another take. 

Welcome to Parmalee 

The past year has been a busy and 
creative period for Griesemer and Catlin. 
On November 10, season one of their web 
series “Parmalee” went live. It’s a dark 
comedy about the small-town scandal 
that erupts after a webcam accidentally 
captures footage of a local suicide. A 
group of teens posts the clip online, and 
it goes viral. 

Griesemer codirected the series and 
served as head screenwriter. Catlin 
handled the bulk of the producing duties, 
while Waterhouse codirected; both also 
played supporting roles. Matt Bucy, a 
prominent real estate developer in White 
River Junction, was director of photogra- 
phy and editor. 

The quartet literally formulated the 
story at Griesemer and Catlin’s kitchen 
table. "It used to be that maybe knock- 
ing over gravestones was the worst that 
a bunch of knucklehead kids in a small 
town might do,” Griesemer said. “And 
now it can be something like this, which 
is less physical damage but can have way 
more horrible implications.” 

Bucy noted that season one of the 
series was originally conceived as four 
distinct episodes. He edited them into 
a single piece for exhibition at this 
year’s White River Indie Festival, where 
“Parmalee” played to a full house. 

“One of the great things about doing 
local films is that, for every person you 
engage in the film, they’ll bring like, 
five people to watch it,” Bucy said with a 

Waterhouse, who teaches film acting 
at Brown University, said he was particu- 
larly impressed with the community en- 
gagement of Lyme, where a good chunk 
of the series was shot 

“All of Lyme just basically opened 
themselves up to us because of John and 
Faith,” Waterhouse said. "Lyme was our 
studio, so that was just incredible. I mean, 
the police department would, like, pull up 
in a car when we needed one.” 

The “Parmalee” pilot was shot on 
a $6,800 budget, mostly self-funded 


by the filmmakers. The cast includes 
Waterhouse’s husband, Dan Butler, who’s 
perhaps best known for his role as macho 
sports-radio host Bulldog Briscoe on the 
TV series “Frasier." Norwich resident 
Gordon Clapp, who appeared as a detec- 
tive in all 12 seasons of “NYPD Blue,” 
plays the police chief of the fictional 
Vermont town of Parmalee. 

Season one ends in cliff-hanger fash- 
ion, with several narrative threads left 
hanging. Griesemer estimated it would 
take a minimum of $10,500 to start pro- 
duction on a second season. Just in case 
benefactors emerge, he’s already begun 
writing scenarios. 

Bucy is skeptical that season two will 
ever get off the ground. 

“I would be shocked if it happens," 
he said, citing doubts about fundraising 
prospects. But, he quickly added, “If John 
and Faith are game,” and the money ma- 
terializes, “I’ll definitely be there to shoot 
it and work on it” 

Take Seven 

With the lunch hour fast approaching, 
O’Connor-Genereaux informed 

Griesemer and Ingbretson that they had 
time for just one more attempt at the 
“Little Beeri’s” opening crane shot. Any 
further tries would force them to drop a 
different shot from the film altogether. 
Take five had again been foiled by poor 
music synching Take six was nearly 
perfect, but Catlin briefly moved out of 
the light. 

The wagon was rolled into its starting 
position. The actors took their places. 
The fog machines started billowing 

“Action!" the assistant director called. 

This time everything clicked. 
Griesemer started the music earlier. The 
lighting never faltered. Catlin sang her 

“It will work,” Griesemer announced 
to no one in particular when the scene 

There was no time for backslapping 
though. O’Connor-Genereaux told the 
codirectors they had five minutes to plan 
the next shot 

Griesemer knelt and began tracing 
lines in the dirt. Using pebbles as stand-ins 
for the actors, he and Ingbretson blocked 
the scene, which involved the pickpocket- 
ing of a soldier. In less than five minutes, 
they had their shot, and the “Little Beeri’s” 
cast and crew marched down the road to 
the next camera setup. © 

INFO 

The first season of "Parmalee" is available for 
free streaming at parmaleethewebseries.com. 
For more info on Uttle Beeri's March," visit 
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Manual for a 
Movement? 


climate change, social protections, unfortunately, Sanders’ prose reads like 
and corporate control of mass media, a speech transcript. Because no ghost- 
Sanders' prescriptions for change writer was involved, the book does have 
would have read like a set of (some- an authenticity of voice; it's a prime dis- 
what) realistic aspirations with Clinton play of the senator's characteristically 


i the White House. On the threshold of 
the New Dark Age, however, they conn 
across as high-minded fantasy. 

Readers will be left yearning for : 
Sanders analysis of why Trump 


ipelling, and hectoring, to 
Members of Sanders’ audience famil- 
iar with his Vermont political career and 
presidential campaign won’t find any 
revelations in Our Revolution. The book 


Book review: Our Revolution: A Future to Believe In, Sen. Bernie Sanders 

BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 

A ll books have lags between 
writing and publication, but 
rarely has that delay weighed 
as heavily on a book as it does 
in the case of Sen. Bernie Sanders’ Our 
Revolution: A Future to Believe In. The 
senator’s political autobiography and 
wonkapalooza — a follow-up to his 2015 
Outsider in the White House — covers 
events up until late September of this 
year. That timetable permitted pub- 
lication in mid-November, probably 
reflecting Sanders’ desire that his radi- 
cal agenda be included in national con- 
versations while a moderate Democrat 
— Hillary Clinton — prepared to assume 
the presidency. 

That’s not how things turned out, of 
course. And Donald Trump's shocking 
victory profoundly affects perceptions 
of the recently released tome by the 
former presidential candidate. 

More than half of the book is devoted 
to detailed examinations of issues the 
socialist senator has long emphasized, 
among them economic injustice, “hor- 
rendous trade policies,” affordable 
health care and higher education. 


(an issue he addressed in a subsequent does, however, include a few interesting 
speech), along with, perhaps, a rant on spins within its standard narrative, 
the illegitimacy Sanders em- 

SANDERS’ PRESCRIPTIONS FOR SST -5 
TJ1ZZ CHANGE WOULD HAVE BEAD LIKE S.\57W 
“IS A SET OF (SOMEWHAT) REALISTIC 

book offers mili- AODIDATIMJQ UIITU Ull I ADV hood, titled “How 

tant Bernie bros ftOrltlHI lUllU Hill H HILLmII Do We Turn Out 

no guidance on P| |NTnM IN TUF U/UITt UHIIQF the Way We Do? ” 

how to play their uUHIUH 111 IflL flMl I L IIUUUL. Most of his father's 

Sisyphean roles family perished in 

during the next four years, either. the Holocaust, he notes, and “I remem- 

The cramped publication schedule her crying whenever I saw photos in a 
ofOurRevo/ut/onlendsitarushedqual- book on the destruction of the Jews.” 
ity. There’s no index — and, still more Recounting the circumstances leading 


to that calamity in Germany, Sanders 
makes an unintentionally eerie refer- 
ence to “the rise to power of a right- 
wing lunatic in a free election.” 

This narrative also provides a tell- 
ingly psychoanalytic take on how finan- 
cial struggles at home affected Sanders 
and his older brother, Larry. “There 
were arguments and more arguments 
between our parents. Painful argu- 
ments. Bitter arguments. Arguments 
that seared through a little boy’s brain, 
never to be forgotten.” 

Sanders' political education was 
furthered by the 1957 departure to 
Los Angeles of his beloved Brooklyn 
Dodgers. Owner Walter O’Malley’s 
“devastating decision to rip the Dodgers 
out of Brooklyn in order to pursue 
greater profits on the West Coast was, I 
suspect, one of my first observations re- 
garding the deficiencies of capitalism." 

We’re informed, too, of the life- 
changing significance of a summer 
Sanders spent at a camp in upstate New 
York as a 13-year-old. “It turned out that 
I really liked country living,” he writes. 
“I doubt very much that I would have 
ended up in Vermont, one of the most 
rural states in the country, if I hadn't 
gone to Scout camp.” 

Sanders’ romantic life in young adult- 
hood merits a few sentences. After mar- 
rying University of Chicago classmate 
Deborah Shiling in 1964, he recounts, 
he spent $2,500 of the “bit of money” he 
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political career — and stays there. 
Again, a lot of what Sanders relates 
regarding his mayoral years in 
Burlington will present no surprises 
to Vermont readers, perhaps even 
those bom after he took office in 1981. 
This account, however, omits mention 
of the Alden Plan for waterfront devel- 
opment that pitted Sanders in a losing 
fight against Burlington’s green left. 

The book’s section about his deci- 
sion to ran for president likewise con- 
tains no news, and much of it reads like 
a monotonous travelogue. It’s a potted 
tale, except for the confession that his 
wife, Jane, “was not enthusiastic about 
the idea of a presidential campaign. 

Jane gets a happy ending of sorts, 
however, in a subsection of the book 
that might have been titled “Breakfast 
at Denny’s.” One Sunday morning at 
Denny’s in South Burlington, Sanders 
recalls, a customer thanked the sena- 
tor for helping him procure veterans’ 
benefits and urged him to run for 
president. Like Truman Capote’s Holly 
Golightly gazing into Tiffany's display 
window, Jane suddenly had her eyes 
on the prize. “Jane started crying,” her 
husband writes. “She now knew what 
we had to do.” 

As a prelude to the few short chap- 
ters on the campaign itself Sanders 
highlights its indisputably historic and 
inspirational achievements. In addi- 
tion to raising $232 million from 2.5 


inherited from his father 
to buy 85 acres of wood- 
land in Middlesex, Vt 
By 1968, he was divorced 
from Shiling and living 
with Susan Mott, whom 
he had met while working 
at a Head Start program in 
New York. "On March 21, 
1969, our son, Levi Noah 
Sanders, was bora in Saint 
Johnsbury, Vermont.” 

Then the autobiographi- 
cal part of the book briskly 
moves on to the author’s 



million donors, he earned 13 million 
votes in the Democratic primaries and 
caucuses, carrying 22 states and win- 
ning 46 percent of pledged delegates to 
the nominating convention. He accom- 
plished all this, he rightly points out, by 
contrasting his revolutionary messages 
with the more-of-the-same positioning 
of his party and the Clintons’ powerful 
political machine. 

Sanders’ book, like his campaign, is 
a purely domestic affair. Amid all his 
speeches and page after page, chart after 
chart devoted to issues, there is almost 
nothing about foreign policy. Sanders 
does criticize Clinton’s poor judgment 
on momentous matters such as voting 
for the War in Iraq. But he’s silent on 
what a President Sanders would have 
done about ISIS, China, Africa and 
Israel/Palestine. 

One final criticism: Our Revolution is 
an ill-advised title for both the book and 
the movement Sanders leads. The pos- 
sessive case might be read as excluding 
anyone who was not already on board. 

And such an approach is especially 
wrongheaded in the time of Trump, 
when it’s essential to unite all who can 
be united. © 

Contact: kelley@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

Our Revolution: A Future to Believe In by Sen. g 
Bernie Sanders. . omas Dunne Books, 464 g 

pages. $27. g 
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Funny Business 

From dildos to patriotic beer gear, a Williston man has the novelty market covered 


— i 


Y ou wouldn’t guess James 
Becker’s profession by looking 
at him. He’s got an approach- 
able yet rugged aesthetic 
— a full, lightly groomed beard, outdoor- 
friendly apparel and an easy smile. The 
35-year-old’s business is distributing 
mainstream and adult novelties, and it is 
booming. 

Becker owns an operating company 
called Gizmocup, which in turn has stakes 
in a few other companies co-owned by his 
New Jersey-based partners. He manages 
his various daily tasks — relationships 
with factories, buyers and sellers — from 
the comfort of his home in Williston. 

One of the companies Becker co-owns 
is FancyPants FunTime, all of whose 
products were conceived by Becker and 
his cohorts. They sell their novelties to 
wholesalers and retailers across the coun- 
try. Silliness is a theme in their inventory: 
One item is a plastic pizza pocket designed 
to be worn around the neck. Because you 
never know when you’ll crave a slice of 

Another company Becker co-owns 
is called Wells Trading. If the name is 
nondescript, the merchandise isn’t Wells 
specializes in bachelor, bachelorette and 
“sex party” novelties, such as a Skinny Me 
Strap-On — a wearable dildo marketed 
g as especially useful for first-time anal sex 
£ — and penis- and breast-shaped gummy 

5 candies. 

z Four years ago, Becker and his wife 
S moved to Vermont from Miami to pro- 
vide “the best possible life for our kids,” 
says the father of three. They live in a 
refurbished cabin, volunteer year-round 
5 at New Village Farm in Shelburne, raise 
•= meat birds and spend almost every day 
S together. 

~ Before living the dream in Vermont 
Becker made a living as a product li- 
ability defense lawyer in Florida. ‘‘I was 
v> defending the designers, distributors 
2 and manufacturers of products that were 
2 involved in deadly or catastrophic injury,” 
Si he says. “It was stressful; there were a lot 
of pressures in that job. It was intellectu- 
ally rewarding ... [but] it just wasn't fun.” 

So when he was assigned a contract 
that was, as he puts it, “portable," Becker 
g took the opportunity to relocate his 
P? family. The contract ended after a year, 
2 and he applied to local law firms to no 
° avail. “It was a wake-up call for me that I 


needed to focus on other things,” Becker 
says. “I wouldn’t change [that].” 

For supplemental income, he took a 
remote job with some former classmates 
from Rutgers University who were 
sourcing and reselling electronics — spe- 
cifically, GPS units and cameras. Becker 
helped build their business, but eventu- 
ally the group realized that selling tech 
just wasn’t viable. 

“Electronics — that’s an industry that’s 
very susceptible to trends, and also to com- 
petition," Becker explains. Manufacturers 
and other resellers were always outper- 
forming, driving prices down and coming 
out with newer products. So he and his 
partners pivoted to selling mainstream 
and adult novelties. “There was some 
overlap in our buying base, and my part- 
ners had been previously involved in that 
industry as well, so they knew people,” 
Becker says of the leap. 

Gizmocup’s best sellers in the main- 
stream market are traditional prank 
items, he notes: stink bombs, fart bombs, 
fake dog doo-doo. Why focus there? “For 
us, it’s low-risk, moderate investment, but 
very few upset customers,” Becker says. 
“My buyers never complain to me about a 
case of spoiled fake dog doo-doo.” For the 


most part, people know what they’re get- 
ting when they purchase novelty items, he 

With the adult products, things get a 
little more ... interesting. And penis ori- 
ented. Because, apparently, that’s what 
bachelorettes enjoy at their parties. Penis- 
themed gummies, penis shot glasses, 
penis necklaces, penis straws — you name 
it there’s probably a priapic version of it 
and Becker is probably selling it 

Some of the phallic items, such as the 
straws, glow in the dark. Because “you 
don't want to lose that at the club,” Becker 
says with a grin. “I can’t speak to the mo- 
tivation,” he adds, “but I can speak to the 
demand. People love it" 

Becker’s brain operates this way: He 
sees a demand, and he meets it Consider 
his beer koozies, aka insulated can hold- 
ers. Becker designs them, has them 
manufactured in China and markets them 
through the FancyPants FunTime brand. 
He has a spinach can koozie (a la Popeye), 
a paper-bag-themed koozie and a Huy 
Fong Sriracha koozie, which will soon hit 
the market 

In light of recent events, Becker is 
working onanewproducfcthe most patri- 
otic koozie ever created. The item is, as he 


puts it “in response to loving America.” 
This koozie will bear the images of 365 
flags — one for each day of the year — and 
two bald eagles holding M16 rifles, with 
George Washington in the middle. The 
final touch is the slogan: “America: Great 
Since 1776.” 

Some might consider that a tasteless 
appropriation of right-wing imagery for 
financial gain, but to Becker it’s just an- 
other opportunity to support the life he 
loves. “It’s a function of our society that 
[the M16] exists,” he comments, “and the 
people that are buying my ‘most patriotic 
koozie ever 1 appreciate that aspect of our 
society.” 

As for Becker, he’s got plenty of ap- 
preciation for the community he’s found 
in Vermont, and for the setup that allows 
him to do business remotely — selling 
primarily to large companies out of state. 
“The things that I’m focusing on with my 
dealings here," Becker says, “are treating 
people nicely, trying to be involved with 
the community and being present” ® 

INFO 
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L ast week in these pages, Suzanne Podhaizer of- 
fered tips and tricks — gleaned from her years 
as chef-owner of Montpelier’s Salt restaurant 
— to help holiday hosts minimize their pre-feast 
>! stress. But in most families, preparing Thanksgiving 
° dinner takes a village. Grandma knows she can count 
> on Aunt Anne to bring the bean casserole, while sister 
Kristine invariably supplies the pies. 

While hosts inevitably do most of the heavy lift- 
ing, those of us who sup at someone else’s abode must 
“ often do a little legwork, too. Maybe you’ve been asked 
5 to contribute a predinner snack or side dish; perhaps 
5 you’re responsible for salad, dessert or bread. But 
S3 maybe you missed the memo until now. Or perhaps you 
p put off preparing anything in favor of banging out your 
workweek in three days. 

M Whatever the reason for your holiday food emer- 
5 gency, we're here to help. Below are five feast-y saves, 
z ranging in complexity from fancy popcorn to easy 
ul bread pudding, which you can prep in half an hour or 

Depending on the breadth of your pantry, you may 
even be able to make most of them without hitting the 
store first How’s that for holiday spirit? 





Beat 12 egg whites, drizzle with 1/4 cup honey and 
reserve. In a separate bowl, beat 12 egg yolks, 2/3 cup 
honey and 1/4 teaspoon salt until very light In a third 
bowl, mix 1 quart heavy cream, 1 quart milk and 1 quart 
bourbon, brandy or rum. Combine the contents of the 
three bowls and stir until smooth; pour into a gallon jug 
and keep cold. Sprinkle with nutmeg to serve. 





Pop enough com to feed your party ( 1/2 cup of unpopped 
kernels should suffice for five to six people) and place in 
a large bowl. For each batch, melt 3 or 4 tablespoons of 
butter over medium heat, until the butter clarifies. Add 
3 or 4 fresh sage leaves and brown, stirring often, until 
butter darkens to an amber color and the sage leaves 


crisp up. Remove leaves and set aside to cool. If you’d 
like, add a couple tablespoons of maple syrup or honey 
after removing the sage, then heat up to 30 seconds 
more to combine and reduce. Drizzle butter over 
popcorn, stirring vigorously as you do. Place in a paper 
bag and dust with finely ground sea salt ( 1/2 teaspoon 
to 1 teaspoon per batch, to taste) and shake until the salt 
is distributed throughout. Crumble the sage, add to bag 
and shake again. Transfer to a bowl to serve. 

TO START: SMOKED TROUT-SCALLIDN 
ENDIVE BOATS 

From Lauren Gammon of Bristol’s Nomadic Chef Catering 

Here’s something to counter the heaviness of a 
Thanksgiving meal. Combine creme fraiche (or a blend 
of cream cheese and plain yogurt), smoked trout and 
scallions. Start with a 2 -to-l ratio of dairy to fish, then 
add more of either until you’re pleased with the flavor 
and consistency. Add 1 chopped scallion per cup of dairy, 

ELEVENTH-HOUR FEAST » P.44 
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Multitasking 

IN MONTPELIER. BEAU WILL 
BLEND BUTCHER SHOP. DELI. 
CAFE AND BAR 
When kismet chef-owner 
crystal maderia and butcher 
jules guillemette reopen the 
doors of 207 Barre Street in 
Montpelier later this month, 
they’ll straddle the gap be- 
tween cafe service, retail and 
takeout. Their new venture, 
beau bakery + bar, will be at 
once a butcher shop, deli- 
market, cafe and bar. 

“This’ll be more of a 
classic European-style deli," 
Guillemette tells Seven Days. 
Sandwiches stuffed with 
local meats and seasonal 
vegetables will be available 
to go or to eat in-house. The 
same goes for bone-based 
and vegetarian broths, which 
guests will be able to load up 
with noodles, braised meats 
and fermented vegetables. 

Guillemette’s experience 
includes making deli meats 
for the farmhouse group's 
erstwhile Guild Fine Meats 
deli-butcher shop and 
managing the kitchen at 

VERMONT SMOKE & CURE. The 

butcher will stock Beau’s 
meat cases with hand-cut 
beef, pork and poultry, 


purchased as whole animals 
or sides from Vermont farms 
such as LAPLATTE RIVER ANGUS 
FARM, VON TRAPP FARMSTEAD and 

To drink, the new spot will 
offer Prohibition-style cock- 
tails that showcase Vermont- 
made spirits and build on 
Kismet’s bar program, which 
Maderia has been fine-timing 
for the past several years. The 
duo will also pour natural, 
organic and biodynamic 
wines by the glass and — once 
a second-class liquor license 
goes through — sell them in 
the retail section. 

That shop will also offer 
chef-quality kitchen tools 
and vintage cookware, 
serving-ware and utensils. 
Maderia says to expect a 
constantly changing array 
of edibles, ingredients and 
implements. “So you could 
come three times a week and 
find something [new] each 
time,” she says, adding that 
each day’s spread will offer 
eats for both omnivores and 
vegetarians. 

And, most importantly, 
Maderia adds, “It’ll always 
be delicious.” 

— H.P.E. 


Beers of 
Wonder 

HILL FARMSTEAD BREWER 
SHOWCASES RARE TASTES WITH 
NEW WUNDERKAMMER LABEL 
Not everybody can afford to 
collect art, but anybody can 
create a Wunderkammer. 
Popular from the 
Renaissance on, these 
cabinets of curiosities were 
“sort of a proto-museum," 
says hill farmstead brewer 

formerly a Bread and 
Puppet Theater puppeteer. 
People would “create a 
microcosm of the natural 
world in their homes, 
for showing off to their 
friends,” he explains. 


as soon as he receives his 
labels, most likely next 
week. The next features 
lichen and turkey-tail 
mushrooms. Then comes 
a three-sisters combo with 
beans, squash and corn. 

Wunderkammer is not a 
brewery but a distribution 
company, notes Gletsos, 
who is keeping his full-time 
gig. “I gather my ingre- 
dients and brew here [in 
Greensboro] as an employee 
of Hill Farmstead and sell 
to [Wunderkammer],” he 
explains. “I’m looking to 
have fun, not necessarily to 
be a brewery owner. If I can 
keep it light, that will keep it 
creative, too.” 



Gletsos created the 

WUNDERKAMMER BIER label 

with that concept in mind. 
“I like thinking about the 
aesthetics of beer,” he says. 
“I want to bring to bear 
my interest in the strange 
and curious, as well as my 
proficiency at brewing, to 
create something a little 
different and very tasty.” 

Wunderkammer will 
have no “flagship” brew, 
no light and quaffable 
standard. Instead, Gletsos 
will release sequential small 
batches — about 80 cases 
— approximately once per 
month. These will serve as 
showcases for items Gletsos 
has “foraged, gathered or 
otherwise found.” The first 
beer, flavored with sumac 
and citrus, will be on shelves 


Bottles will be sold at 
Hill Farmstead’s store and 
through a handful of retail 
outlets, including hunger 
mountain co-op in Montpelier. 
If you think Heady Topper 
is hard to get your hands on, 
just wait! 

-S.P. 

Working in 
Tandem 

BRISTOL SHOP WILL FILL THE 
WINTER WITH FOOD EVENTS 
Since tandem opened in May 
2015 , the airy spot at 26 
Main Street in Bristol has 
evolved to serve multiple 
functions. It’s an occasional 
tasting room for local pur- 
veyors. It’s an event space 
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FOR THE 
PLANET 

On Black Friday, 
we're donating 100% 
of sales to grassroots 
environmental groups. 

100% of purchases made in store 
and online at patagoniaburlington.com 
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Eleventh-Hour Feast 

then add salt and pepper to taste. 
Scoop into endive boats or romaine 
hearts and top with fresh, thinly sliced 
radishes. 

ON THE SIDE: 


Hannah Palmer Egan Seven Days 

For every person you need to serve, 
you’ll need a fist-size portion of winter 
squash — two medium delicata or one 
large butternut, buttercup or red kuri 
will feed four to six people. Preheat 
oven to 425 degrees Fahrenheit Split 
the squash in half and scoop out the 
seeds. Place a hefty pat of butter or 
coconut oil in the cavity of each squash, 
plus half a cup or more of maple syrup. 
Place cavity-side up in a baking pan 
and bake 30-45 minutes or until squash 
softens. (Large Hubbards or butternuts 
may take longer.) Allow to cool, then 
scoop the flesh away from the skin and 
into a large bowl. Mash until the squash 
reaches mashed-potato consistency, 
then add salt, more butter and maple 


AFTER DINNER: 

MAPLE-DATE BREAD PUDDING 

Adapted from Richmond author Katie 
Webster's Maple: 100 Sweet and Savory 
Recipes Featuring Pure Maple Syrup 

Preheat oven to 325 degrees 
Fahrenheit and coat a 2-quart baking 
dish with nonstick cooking spray 
or vegetable shortening. In a large 
bowl, whisk 1 cup maple syrup, 3/4 
cup milk, 1/2 cup half-and-half, 6 
eggs, 1 teaspoon vanilla extract and 
1/2 teaspoon salt Add 8 cups cubed 
bread (crusts removed) plus 1 cup 
soft, chopped dates (pitted). Stir 
to combine, breaking up clumps of 
dates. Transfer to the baking dish, 
cover with foil and bake 45-50 
minutes or until the center starts to 
puff. Remove foil and sprinkle with 
1 teaspoon of turbinado (raw) sugar 
(optional). Increase heat to 350 and 
bake another 15 minutes or so until 
the top is golden and crusty. Cool 20 
minutes before serving. 

Short on time? Prep the pudding 
at home, then bake it at your host’s 
place during dinner — provided 
there’s space in the oven. ® 

Webster serves snacks and signs copies 
of Maple on Saturday. November 26. 2-4 
p.m., at Phoenix Books Burlington. 
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for happenings such 

a Thursday evening 
summer farmers market. 
And it’s a production 
kitchen for its owners, 
craft soda maker jess 

MESSER of SAVOURE SODA. 

caterer lauren gammon of 

NOMADIC CHEF CATERING. 

Gammon and Messer 
aren’t hibernating 
this winter — instead, 
they’re organizing a 
wealth of events to busy 
the community through 
the holidays and into 
the New Year. “The 
Vermont craft-food 
scene and its viability is 
endlessly fascinating to 
me,” says Messer, “both 
as intellectual exercise 
and a real-world 
enterprise.” The point 
of Tandem, she says, is 
to highlight small-scale 
local producers in a 
malleable communal 

Gammon recently 
launched the sequel 
to her popular winter 
2016 series of pop-up 
dinners. One night a 
month, from November 
through May, she’ll 
provide a six-course 
tasting menu focusing 
on one region of the 


globe. Last weekend, her 
first pop-up featured 
bites such as flash- 
roasted calamari with 
smashed fingerlings and 
delicata squash tempura 
with bacon and smoked- 
apple compote. 

Also on Tandem’s 
winter schedule are 
visiting-chef takeovers, 
including a family-style 
Eritrean/Ethiopian meal 
by chef alganesh michael 
and a Polish dinner from 
well-known pierogi 
maker luiza bloomberg. 
On December 2, a 
Chocolate Walk holiday 
event will feature more 
than two dozen Vermont 
craftspeople, and, on 
December 23, Tandem 
will host its first Lumen 
Festival pig roast, 
fronted by LUKE stone of 

To keep track of the 
goings-on, visit Savoure 
Soda's Facebook page 
or join the Tandem 
mailing list. 


Crumb 

SHACKSBURY CIDERY 
AWARDED 25K GRANT 
Last week, shacksbury 
cidery, a member of 
the Addison County 


Economic Development 
Corporation, received 
a $25,000 Building 
Communities Grant 
from the state’s 
Regional Economic 
Development program. 
The grant will support 
the Shacksbury crew’s 
expansion and reloca- 

room in the Kennedy 
Brothers building in 
Vergennes. And, adds 

it will help them buy a 
brand-new apple press. 

“The ACEDC is 
fantastic at what they 
do,” Davis continues. 
“Without them, we 
never would have 
known about this grant, 
let alone applied for it.” 

Shacksbury lovers 
will see the new apple 
press in action when 
the cider makers open 
their doors in summer 


Fol low us for the latest 
food gossip! On Twitter: 

@findthathannah. On 

Clancy and Suzanne 
Podhaizer: ®7deatsvt. 
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— the reason bread takes longer to mix 
than cookies, for example, or why you’ll 
mix something for 10 minutes instead 
of five. Once you know the science and 
technique behind [baking], all these 
doors open up. But you need to know 
“the why" first why you do a certain 
technique in a certain sequence. Once 
you know how to make ice cream well, 
then you can play with recipes. Training 
and basic knowledge opens those doors 
to be[ing] creative. 

SD: What's specific to Jam Bakery's 
take on baked goods? 

SW: I loved working [at] Hen, but 
fine dining has never really been my 
thing. For me, I like going back to your 
really basic cookies, pies, cakes — that 
sort of thing. Not overthinking things, 
but doing something really well and 
then expanding on it. What Andrew 
[LeStourgeon] does is great — it looks 
great, it tastes great. But I’m also not that 
fussy. I like misshapen croissants. I like 
slightly burnt, chewy edges. That’s my 
aesthetic. That’s attractive to me. 

Going into [Momofuku] Milk Bar ... 
there are so many classic things twisted 
to taste unique and amazing. The com 
cookies are one of my favorite desserts of 
all time. There’s “cereal milk” soft-serve. 
It’s like somebody got really stoned and 
decided to whip up a bunch of food. 

Being in New York is different than 
Vermont. [In New York], people are ac- 
tively looking to try new, different things 
in food. Here, I think many people turn 
to the classics. At [Truck Stop], the thing 
I sold most was chocolate chip cookies. 
And that’s great. It’s a staple. Maybe I’m 
mixing my hundredth batch of chocolate 
chip cookies, but it’s going to be a great 
batch of chocolate chip cookies. 

SD: How else is the Vermont food 
world distinct? 

SW: Growing up, my parents lived off 
the land. They built their own house, 
had a huge garden, apple trees, a weekly 
drop-off with a ton of vegetables. 
Here, you can source food right from 
your neighbor. You can have a close 
relationship with the people you supply 
from. I get my eggs from Beth [Whiting] 
at Maple Wind Farm; she’s wonderful, 
and her eggs are wonderful, as well. 
In Vermont, you get to know so many 
people just from sourcing ingredients. 
There are amazing ingredients at your 
fingertips, and you build this network of 
people. That’s half the fun for me, and I 
don’t think other places are like that. 

SD: If you left Vermont tomorrow, what 
Vermont things would you miss most? 

SW: Eggs from Maple Wind Farm. 
The experience of going to “pick your 


Life of Pie 


Shiel Worcester of Jam Bakery 

BY JULIA CLANCY 


W hen Shiel Worcester 
graduated from high 
school, her plan was to 
be a nurse. Her mother, a 
nurse by profession and a cook by pas- 
sion, was “perhaps the influence there," 
she says over coffee at Maglianero Cafe 
in Burlington. We’re talking on a chilly 
Tuesday the week before 
Thanksgiving, a holiday 
that, for many bakers, 
ends a weeklong twi- 
light zone of rolled 
piecrusts, peeled apples 
and pumpkin filling 
Worcester spent eight 
months at Pace University 
in New York City “before 
realizing nursing wasn’t what I 
wanted to do,” she says. She moved back 
to her hometown of Cabot, where “the 
easiest job I could get at the time was in 
the kitchen.” Thus Worcester embarked 
on what would become an enduring 
pastry profession. Her first gig was at 
Rainbow Sweets, the European-style 
bakery in Marshfield. 

“I enjoyed what I was doing there,” 
she recalls. “Well, I had no idea what I 
was doing, but I liked it.” 


Worcester opted to pursue her bur- 
geoning passion in pastry school, a train- 
ing environment, she remarks, where it’s 
“OK to try new things and screw them 
up.” A NECI degree in baking and pastry 
arts led her to an internship at the now 
nationally famed Momofuku Milk Bar, a 
New York City bakery that perfects clas- 
sic techniques while giving them 
creative spin. Think corn 
cookies and grapefruit pie. 

After a year in New 
York, Worcester moved 
to Burlington. There she 
gained a couple years' expe- 
rience on the pastry team at 
Hen of the Wood — completing 
a trio with Andrew LeStourgeon 
and Amanda Wildermuth, the Hen 
alumni who now front Burlington’s 
Monarch & the Milkweed. In January 
2014, Worcester launched a Kickstarter 
campaign to start her own business, a 
mobile eatery called Jam Bakery. She 
raised nearly $7,000 by 2015, enough 
to purchase and remodel the '97 Ford 
Econoline she currently uses as the Jam 
Bakery storefront. 

Perhaps you’ve spotted the van at 
events such as ArtsRiot’s Truck Stop, or 


pulling up to local hubs such as Onyx 
Tonics Specialty Coffee, Nomad Coffee 
and Maglianero Cafe to drop off weekly 
pastry deliveries. Worcester caters wed- 

In a brief break from holiday baking, 
she sat down with Seven Days to talk 
Thanksgiving staples, Vermont food 
finds and the importance of “the why.” 

SEVEN DAYS: You come from a 
culinary background — your dad was 
a chef at Sarducci's [Restaurant and 
Bar in Montpelier] for almost two 
decades. Why pastry? 

SHIEL WORCESTER: Pastry initially 
started out as another creative outlet 
for me. That [creative drive] led me to 
wondering about the science behind it 
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own.” Every summer, my mom and I 
pick blueberries at a small family farm 
called Brown’s Beautiful Blueberries in 
Craftsbury. In the fall, we go to Burtfs 
Apple Orchard in Cabot And I’d miss 
bread. I’m a fen of O Bread Bakery’s seeded 
baguette. Also, Bohemian Bakery has this 
lemon-rosemary bread with salt on top ... I 
could eat loaves of bread in one sitting. 

SD: What did you eat growing up? 

SW: We had a lot of food from the 
garden. We had chickens and goats, and 
my mom sometimes made goat cheese. 
She loves to cook, and my dad's worked 
in restaurants all my life. Occasionally, 
my mom would let us pick out one kind 
of junk food. My go-to was something 
like Gushers. Those things aren’t even 
close to being fruit-flavored. 

Until recently, I didn’t realize or 
appreciate my upbringing in food: to 
eat food grown outside your home, to 
have your own animals. I didn’t know 
how special that was then. Because my 
parents loved to cook, we would always 
sit down together for dinner. Food was 
always a gathering place. 

SD: What are three foods that make 
life worth living? 

SW: Good bread. Scones. And vegetables 
— I’m surrounded by butter and sugar 
all day long, but I love vegetables. I 
love carrots and raw, shaved beets. 
Or roasted beets. Thinly sliced, salted 
cabbage. At the end of the day, I like to 
shred every fresh vegetable I have and 
make it into a salad. 

SD: What are you making for 
Thanksgiving this year? 

SW: Tons of pies, of course. We’ll have 
a lot of vegetarian dishes, and the 
usual things from our childhood, like 
stuffing. I can eat an embarrassing 


Shiel Worcester’s 
Buckwheat Brownies 

10 tablespoons unsalted butter (feel 
free to use coconut oil instead) 

11/4 cups sugar 

3/4 cup plus 2 tablespoons dark cocoa 

1/4 teaspoon salt 
2 eggs 

1/2 teaspoon vanilla extract 
1/2 cup buckwheat flour 
Maldon sea salt for finishing 

Preheat oven to 350 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Grease the bottom and 
sides of a standard-size loaf pan (9 by 
5 inches). You can also use an 8-inch 
square pan. Line your pan with parch- 
ment paper. 


amount of cranberry sauce, which 
my mom makes from scratch every 
year. There's mashed potatoes with 
caramelized onions in them. And 
pies. I’ll probably make all the pies 
I’m selling for the holidays. I love 
the pecan pie — I make mine with an 
oat crust — and custard pies, like the 
honey chai. I make a homemade chai 
spice and steep the blend overnight in 
the cream that goes into the custard. 

SD: Whom do you look up to in the 
culinary world? 

SW: There are many people. A woman 
I worked with at Milk Bar started her 
own pie shop in Detroit called Sister 
Pie. [Baker-owner Lisa Ludwinski] 
started four years ago, making pies from 
her parents’ home. This past year, she 
had a spread in Bon Appetit magazine. 
Since beginning her business, she went 
from one employee to 20. She’s gotten 
great recognition for what she's doing. 
Seeing another female kick ass makes 
me happy. 

[Another mentor] is definitely Joanne 
Chang [owner of Flour Bakery and Cafe 
in Boston]. One of the first cookbooks I 
bought was hers. Everything she creates 
is relatively basic but solid. 

SD: Do you think it's important to 
have female mentors? 

SW: I do. I think it’s important to see 
other women accomplish things. I also 
love [LeStourgeon] and the energy he 
brings to a kitchen. For me, I’ve naturally 
gravitated towards female mentors, but 
it doesn’t have to be one or the other. ® 

INFO 

For more information on Jam Bakery, visit 
jam-bakery.com. 


In a medium heatproof bowl set over 
a pot of barely simmering water, com- 
bine the butter, sugar, cocoa powder 
and salt. Allow the butter to melt and 
the mixture to become smooth. Stir 
every so often. Remove from the double 
boiler and allow to cool until mixture is 
warm to the touch. 

Using a whisk, stir in the eggs one at 
a time, followed by the vanilla extract. 
Whisk for another 30 seconds. Using 
a spatula, fold in the buckwheat flour 
until you can no longer see it Spread 
the brownies into the prepared pan and 
sprinkle with Maldon salt 

Bake 25 to 30 minutes. Allow the 
brownies to cool completely before cut- 
ting them. I like to cut the brownies into 
eight “bars." 





SEVEN DAYS 








A Woman’s Work 


Green Mountain State women are a talented bunch. This weekend, dozens of 
local ladies put their creativity on display at the 27th annual Women's Festival 
of Crafts, transforming Burlington Town Center into an emporium of unique 
handiwork. Those looking to buy local this holiday season can browse handmade 
wares ranging from jewelry to artwork to housewares to herbal products and 
beyond. With two days to shop from more than 80 craftswomen, patrons can 
bag one-of-a-kind gifts and maybe pick up a little something for themselves. Visit 
womensfestivalofcrafts.com for a list of participating artisans. 

WOMEN'S FESTIVAL OF CRAFTS 

Saturday. November 26. 10 a.m.-5 p.m, and Sunday. November 27. 10 a.m.-4 
womensfestivalofcrafts.com 


THANKSGIVING WEEKEND 
Friday. November 25. through Sunday. 
November 27. 10 a.m.-4p.m., at Billings 
Farm & Museum in Woodstock. 
Regular admission, $4-14; free for 

457-2355. billingsfarm.org 


Throwback 

Thanksgiving 

After a modem-day feast of turkey, family 
and football, folks can turn back the clock 
and take in the sights, smells and sounds of 
a traditional 19th-century Thanksgiving 






Jingle All the Way 

What better way to embrace the spirit of joy and goodwill than with 
, a holiday-themed train ride to support Ronald McDonald House 
| Charities of Burlington, Vermont? For the fourth year, festive families 
ft can climb aboard the Jingle Bell Express for a round-trip excursion, 

1 departing from Burlington's Union Station and chugging along to 
Charlotte. Activities and treats such as caroling, storytelling, goodie 

bags, and visits from Santa Claus and Frosty the Snowman make JINGLE BELL EXPRESS 
spirits bright, and appearances by Madison Cota, Miss Vermont USA, Saturday, 1 
and Kelsey Golonka, Miss Vermont Teen USA, add some sparkle. The 
event benefits the home-away-from-home for families of kids seeking 
treatment at the University of Vermont Children’s Hospital. 


igton. $25; free foi 
is. Info. 863-5966. 


Step right up! Whether you’re tfSS 

a die-hard patron of the circus . 
arts or simply looking for a little 
escapist fun, the members of 2 
Ring Circus have you covered. 'Set 
against a soundtrack of big-band anthems 
and Great American Songbook standards, 
four high-flying performers present 
the program Cirque Le Jazz. Audience 
members are in awe as the New York 
City-based troupe defies gravity with 



calendar 



Teach English to Speakers 
of Other Languages 

Home or around the world 



Earn your Masters in TESOL 
at Saint Michael's College 

TESOL Programs: 
Nationally and internationally 
respected for 60 years! 

Visit: smcvt.edu/tesol 


'Saint Michaels 

COLLEGE! T 1 tesol@smcvt.edu 802.654.2684 


WEDNESDAY NIGHT SOUND BATH: Draw In the 

pan. Sis. Info. 510-697-7790. § 

ZUMBA: Lively Latin rhythms fuel this dance-fitnes 
Opera House 6 p.m. S10. Info. 349-0026. 

holidays 





words 

WRITING CIRCLE: Prompts Dow into a 30-minute ftee- 

atmosphere. The Wellness Co-op Burlington. 4-5 pm 
Free. Info. 888-492-8218. ext. 303. 


THU. 24 

FOR REAL WOMEN SERIES WITH BELINDA: GIT 

Dojo. Burlington, 5:30-7 pm SIS. Info, bestirredfit 




health & fitness 

TAI CHI FOR WOMEN'S HEALTH: Moving and 



p.m. S10. Info, 779-0444. ^ 


holidays 

COMMUNITY THANKSGIVING DINNER: Neighbors 



SWEETWATERS THANKSGIVING: The Church 



THANKSGIVING DAY FLOW OF GRATITUDE: Yogis 
lurtlngton, 9:30-11 a.m.llO-15. Info. 448-4262. 





S20. Info. 864-9642. 


sports 


BURLINGTON RUGBY FOOTBALL CLUB: Veterans 



FRI.25 

community 

FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: Senior dti- 





BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: Learn new moves 
with Ballroom Nights, then Join others In a dance so- 

Fitness Center, lesson, 7-8 pm.: dance social, 8-9:30 
p.m. S10-14: SB for dance only. Info. 862-2269. 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT S. 


IT'S COMMON DEER SEASON 


AMERICAN RED CROSS I 



6-9 p.m. Free. Info. 3Z4-5S63. ** 


food & drink 

COCKTAIL PARTY: Themed beverages please pal- 

8 pm Cost of drinks: BYO food. Info. 388-3000. 

WOODSTOCK FARMERS MARKET: See WED.23. 


games 


health & fitness 

ACRO YOGA: Beginners bring a friend or come solo 



NIA WITH REBECCA: An expressive workout 


RECOVERY COMMUNITY YOGA: See WED.23. 

Center. Burlington. 1 p.m. Free. Info. 861-3150. 





for active military and kids under S. Info. 985-3346. 


HOLIDAY EVENTS: Live ice carving horse-drawn 

high. See shopmtp.com for details. Maple Tree 
Place. Wtlllston. Free. Info. 391-8000. 

THANKSGIVING WEEKEND: A 19th-century 
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At The Hotel Jay Conference Center 


Nov. 30 

[ 4-7pm ] 


Meet & greet with Jay Peak managers to review job opportunities at the resort. Light 
appetizers and sandwiches will be served as these job fairs fall during dinner time. 


Thanksgiving Dinner 

At Jay Peak 


JOB PERKS 
INCLUDE: 

• Free winter season pass 
for employee AND their 
immediate family 

• Deep discounts on 
waterpark day passes 

• Up to 50% off at resort 
restaurants and retail shops 

• Lift ticket and waterpark 
day pass discounts to share 
with friends and family 

GIVE AWAY: All those attending the job fair can enter to winter new winter 
a lodging stay at the resort, lift tickets, waterpark passes and more. 


Thursday, November 24™/ 2-8pm 


Alice’s Table Buffet 

Adults: $21.95 /Kids: $11.95 
Featuring items like: 

IT Roasted Turkey • Maple Glazed Ham 
Farmers Salad • Dessert Table 

Howie's Served Dinner 

Adults: $19.95 / Kids: $12.95 
Featuring items like: 

Pumpkin Bisque • Baby Kale Salad 
Pork Loin • VT Turkey Breast 


FULL MENUS RESERVATION DETAILS 
jaypeakresort.com/Restaurants 








FIND FUTURE DATES ♦ UPDATES 




Manchester 


Bromley Mountain 


Grocery • Cafe/Grill • Pharmacy • Bank 
Gas Bar • Sotheby's Real Estate • Gallery 
Dessert Shoppe • Post Office 
Tavern Restaurant • Community Yoga- 


14 successful business with 2 great anchor 
stores on a 12 acre site with room for growth 
in a thriving first and second home market. 


Independent Grocery U.S. Post Office 


Magic Mt. 


Weston 
Ludlow 
Okemo MT 


J JlVGStlllGIlt ,n the Heart °* the Southern Green Mountains 

. Near Four Major Ski Resorts/Summer Recreation 

Opportunity With High Traffic Counts All Year Round 




calendar 


WARREN O MILLER'S 

HERE. THERE 

& EVERYWHERE 

NEXT WEEK! 

BURLINGTON 




MIDDLEBURY 



SPEAKING OF COMEDY... 

check out the "Parmelee Post” 
online. It’s a new humor column 
on local news that hasn’t 
happened yet. 


What if we told you that 
you could share your jokes 
with the world? 

No, we’re not kidding. 
Each week, we’ll publish 
one joke submitted by 
a comic on our arts blog. 
Live Culture. So, what 
are you waiting for? 




3:15-4:15 p.m. $15. Info, 863-6713. ^ 

LUMINARIES & LANTERNS: Students craft lamps 

St Johnsbury. Catamount Arts Center. SL Johnsbury, 
3:45-5:15 pm Donations: preregister. Info, 748-2600. 
ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING: See WE0.23. 6-8 p.m. 
ROBIN'S NEST NATURE PLAYGROUP: Outdoor pur- 
suits through fields and forests captivate tykes up to 
age 5 and their parents. North Branch Nature Center, 
Montpelier, 9:30-11:30 am. Donations Info, 229-6206. 


Library, Shelburne. 10:30-11 am. Free. Inftt 955-5124. 



language 

ADVANCED-LEVEL SPANISH CLASS: Language 



pm. $20. Info. 324-1757. 


e, Burlington. 5-6:30 


GUITAR CLASS: Notes ring out at a six-string lesson 



SAMBATUCADA! OPEN REHEARSAL: Newbies 


Brazilian-style street-percussion band sharpens its 
tunes. I nstruments are not required. 8SpaceStudio 
Collective. Burlington. 6-8:30 pm. Free. Info. 862-5017. 


seminars 

DO IT BY BIKE: AFFORDABLE SOLUTIONS FOR 
MAKING YOUR BIKE MORE UTILITARIAN: Pedal 



PICKUP DOOGEBALL: Coed groups of adult players 
drop in and heave balls at the competition. Orchard 
School, South Burlington, 7-8 pm. $5. Info, 324-3036. 

theater 

MONDAYS AT THE IMPROV: Emerging entertainers 
express themselves through theater games and 

Co-op, Burlington. 3-4 pm. Free. Info. 999-7373. 


words 







GREEN MOUNTAIN BOOK AWARD READER'S CLUB: 

Teens chat about Vango by Timothee de Fombel le. 

pm. Free. Info, 264-5660. 


youngsters ages 7 through 12 learn to hang climb 


TUE.29 

HEALING ARTS FOR WOMEN: Creative sessions 

trauma. Gifford Medical Center. Randolph. 6-8 p.m. 
Free. Info. 685-3138. 





business 


UNDERSTANDING CASH FLOW MANAGEMENT: 



OPEN CRAFT NIGHTS Creative sparks fly in the stu- 
Yam. Burlington, 6-8 p.m. Free, Info. 881-0068. 





dance 

BEGINNER WEST COAST SWING & FUSION 
DANCING: Pupils get schooled in the fundamentals 

INTERMEDIATE & ADVANCED WEST COAST SWING: 

Fun-loving folks learn the smooth, sexy stylings 
of modern swing dance North End Studio A. 

experiment with different forms, including the 


AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: See WED.Z3. 
ANNUAL MEETING 8. DINNER: Longtime trustee 



film 

students kick off summer in style In Richard 



KNIGHTS OF THE MYSTIC MOVIE CLUB: Cinema 


Junction, 8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 3S6-Z776. 



p.m. Free. Info. 748-2600. 


food & drink 

WOODSTOCK FARMERS MARKET: See WE0.23. 


games 



MVP hasexciting 
Medicare plan 
options for you. 


Plans start as low as 



k A 


From lower rates to hearing aid discounts and a SilverSneakers® Fitness Program 
membership, MVP Health Care® has something for everyone. 

See for yourself at a FREE informational meeting. 

Our no-pressure, no-obligation meetings are a great opportunity to get answers 
to your questions from an experienced MVP Medicare Products Advisor. 


r Date | 

Location 

1 T ' me 1 

11/23 

Richmond Free Library 

1:30-2:30 pm 

11/28 

MVP Health Care-Williston 

9:00-10:00 am 

11/28 

Richmond Free Library 

2:00-3:00 pm 

11/29 

llsley Public Library-Middlebury 

11:00 am-12:00 pm 

11/29 

Colchester High School 

5:30-6:30 pm 

11/30 

Aldrich Public Library-Barre 

4:00-5:00 pm 

12/01 

Richmond Free Library 

2:00-3:00 pm 

12/05 

MVP Health Care-Williston 

9:00-10:00 am 

12/05 

llsley Public Library-Middlebury 

1:00-2:00 pm 

12/05 

MVP Health Care-Williston 

6:00-7:00 pm 


Reserve a seat or arrange for a one-on-one consultation. 




Call 1-888-713-5536 

Monday - Friday, 8 am - 8 pm ET 
From October 1 - February 14, 
call seven days a week, 8 am - 8 pm 
TTY: 1-800-662-1220 

Visit MVPcanhelp.com 


^MVP 

HEALTH CARE 


A salesperson will be present with information and applications. For accommodations 
of persons with special needs at sales meetings, call 1 - 888 - 713 - 5536 . 


The annual election period for MVP Health Care Medicare Advantage health plans is Oct. 15-Dec. 7, 2016. MVP 
Health Plan, Inc. is an HMO-POS/PPO/MSA organization with a Medicare contract. Enrollment in MVP Health Plan 
depends on contract renewal. This information is not a complete description of benefits. Contact the plan for 
more information. Limitations, co-payments, and restrictions may apply. Benefits, premiums and/or co-payments/ 
co-insurance may change on January 1 of each year. You must continue to pay your Medicare Part B premium. 
Y0051_3110 Accepted 09/2016 
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power" 


No one has a smile like yoii 
And no one can k?ep it 
healthy like us. 1 

Likjl' Jamie, yourjsmileis unique. 

It deserves Delta Dental, the nation’s 
leading dental benefits provider. 

With the largest network of dentists 
nationwide, quick answers and 
personalized service, we make it easy 
to keep your smile healthy. 
NortheastDeltaDental.com 



Say you saw 
it in... 


SEVEN DAYS 

sevendaysvt.com 


NOWIN 

3D! 




TODDLER STORY TIME: Good listeners up to 3 


language 

BEGINNER-LEVEL SPANISH CLASS: Basic con 


LA CAUSERIE FRENCH CONVERSATION: Native 



Ught Club Lamp Shop. Burlington. 6:30-8:30 pm 


GREEN MOUNTAIN CHORUS: Vocalists with and 



rllngton. 3-4 pm Free. Inlb. B8B-492-821B. ext 303. 


seminars 

STRENGTHS-BASED HAPPINESS: Joy-seekers 



BURLINGTON RUGBY FOOTBALL CLUB: See THU.Z4. 


talks 

IDEAS ON TAP: EXPLORING GRAPHIC NOVELS': 


weaving literature, history and culture. ArtsRIot, 



ADULT BOOK DISCUSSION: Lit lovers read into 
264-5660. ^ 


BOOK RELEASE PARTY & READING: Will Marquess 



Free. Info, 6S4-2000. 

CRAFT SESSION: CREATIVE NONFICTION: 







WED. 30 






- LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SE VE ,[: 


environment 

CLIMATE CHANGE DISCUSSION: Environmentally 



Free.'Info. 359-5000. ext. 245. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: SeeWEO.23. 



THE ENDURANCE': Viewers are frozen in suspense 
during the 2000 retelling of Sir Ernest Shackleton's 





WARREN MILLER'S HERE, THERE & EVERYWHERE’: 

p.m. $15-18. Info, 382-9222. 


food & drink 

COMMUNITY SUPPER: See WED.23. 

VERMONT FARMERS MARKET: See WED.23. 
WOODSTOCK FARMERS MARKET: See WED.23. 


games 

health & fitness 

EPIC MINDFULNESS MEDITATION: See WED.23. 
EVERY WEDNESDAY. EVERYONE TAI CHI: See WED.23. 
GENTLE TAI CHI: See WED.23. 

GINGER'S FITNESS BOOT CAMP: See WED.23. 


USING SUGAR SUBSTITUTES FOR FAVORITE 
HOLIDAY RECIPES: Home cooks leam to use 



kids 

KIDS’ DUNGEONS & DRAGONS: Experienced 



ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING: See WED.23. 
RICHMOND STORY TIME: See WED.23. 



STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: See WED.23. 
YOUNG WRITERS & STORYTELLERS: 

264-5660. P P 


language 

BEGINNER ENGUSH LANGUAGE CLASS: See WED.23. 
INTERMEDIATE-LEVEL SPANISH CLASS: See WED.23. 
INTERMEDIATE/ADVANCED ENGLISH LANGUAGE 







talks 



LOUIS DEROSSETt The professor schools listeners 
I Learned to Stop Worrying and Love Metaphysics." 
Vermont Burlington. 4-5:30 p.m. Free. Infer 656-3166 


VETERANS' BOOK GROUP: Those who ha e served 



WEDNESDAY WORKSHOP: CHAPTER FOCUS: Folks 


SL, Suite 3C, Burlington, 6:30 p.m. Free: preregister 
at meetup.com; limited space. Info. 383-8104. 
WRITING CIRCLE: See WED.23. ® 



SEVEN DAY S tickets 

EVEMTS ©M SALE MOW 



The Mangroves 
and The Snaz 


SATURDAY. NOVEMBER 26, 
ARTSRIOT. BURLINGTON 



Wyld Lyfe: A 
Benefit Concert 
for 350VT 


FRIDAY. DECEMBER 2. 
ARTSRIOT. BURLINGTON 



Midnight Snack 

SATURDAY. DECEMBER 3. 
ARTSRIOT. BURLINGTON 



Paint Cabaret 

SATURDAY. DECEMBER 10. 
ARTSRIOT. BURLINGTON 


- 

Chris Cohen 

MONDAY DECEMBER 12. 
ARTSRIOT. BURLINGTON 


SELLING 

TICKETS? 

■ Fundraisers 

■ Festivals 

■ Plays 

■ Sports 

■ Concerts 

WE CAN HELP! 

• No cost to you 

• Local support 

■ Built-in promotion 

■ Custom options 

CONTACT US: 

■ 865-1020, ext. 22 

■ tickets@ 
sevendaysvt.com 


SEVENDAYSTICKETS.COM 





Vermont dinning at its best 

Lively apres ski atmosphere with live musical entertainment 
Indoor tennis center 


Stowe, Vermont 
802-253-4000 
topnotchresort.cor 


FOR FULL EVENTS CALENDAR VISIT 

(jobtouw, . cmilovmti 


Beloved Vermont 
holiday gifts including 
fresh baked goods, 
homemade specialty 
foods, and our legend- 
ary cider. Hundreds 
of other delicious and 
endearing choices. 


A Topnotch Gift Card is a Gift of Endless Possibilities 

~ Luxury lodging 

Award winning spa 


C$D 


*F E R R O* 

Estate & Custom jewelers 


Company C Rugs 25% OFF 


♦Well Heeled » 

HOLIDAY WEEKEND SALE 

SPEND MORE, SAVE MORE! 

BLACK FRIDAY & CYBER MONDAY 
* $50 OFF YOUR $250 * 

SI 00 OFF YOUR $450 

* $175 OFF YOUR S700 
$275 OFF YOUR $1000 

PURCHASE 

SMALL BUSINESS SATURDAY 

KEEP IT LOCAL 
& MAKE A WORLD 

• OF A DIFFERENCE. 


Stowe 

Kitchen Bath 
& Linens 







drumming 





Flynn Arts 

FLYMMARTS 





LOOKING DEEPER: AN INTENSIVE 
FOR ADVANCED IMPROVISORS 
COPRESENTED BY UVKS DANCE 
PROGRAM:* ese intensives at 



students are eligible For funding 
through the UVM Lattle F. Coor 






HOLIDAY EVENTS & INFO: 
WWW.MONTPEUERALIVE.ORG 


89 Main at City Center, Montpelier 

Q&3U£jjLCjgj www.artisanshand.com 

I ) 1 4ili V ii. V .iit " . ' ja www.faffbook.com/anlsanshand 


Beads • Rocks • Jewelry • Findings • Fossils 
Crystals • Witch Balls • Prisms • Salt Lamps 

Brings Your Kids! 

4 State St, Montpelier • www.beading.com • 223-1718 
Open 7 Days a Week Through Christmas 


Montpelier 

!VE 


Small Business 

Saturday 


Saturday, November 26 


Shopping local over the holidays 
keeps our communities vibrant! 


Cider 

Monday 


Monday, November 28 , 


Shop local and enjoy apple cider 
and other goodies all day! 


Friday, November 25 


Holiday shoppers wearing 
flannel enjoy great sales all over 
downtown Montpelier! 


20% off your Flannel Friday item 


ft 

Flannel 

Friday 

downtown «/ 







classes 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 



tai chi 



glassblowing 



Helen Day Art 
Center 


Helen Day Art Center 



language 


LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 






yoga 

EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution Yoga 

and workshops in Vmyasa, Kripalu, 
Core. Gentle, Vigorous Yoga on 
the Lake, Yoga Wall, t erapeutics. 


5140/10-class card; SS-IO/commu- 



honestyogastudio@gmail.com, 

honestyogacenler.com. 

NOON COMMUNITY YOGA 

CLASSES: We offer three weekly 

es. 12:15-1:15 p.m. Tue.* Hatha Flow 




a(CcL vita - 27 State Street, Montpelier 

an olive oil taproom and trattoria # • 225-6526 I allavitavermont.com 

Holiday Specials Friday. Saturday & Monday 


SAVE 20% on Oils andVinegars 

SAVE 1 0% on Oil & Vinegar Gift Packs and Specialty Oils andVinegars 

Free Tastings Daily of Our Oils & Vinegars, Sea Salts & Maple Products 


i :i j d Cay cozy 

,cmd ive// fed ■ 



\ RIVERSIDE SEATING | LOCAL PRODUCE | WOOD-BURNING OVEN 
GREAT ITALIAN FOOD | OUTSTANDING SERVICE 
GIFT CERTIFICATES AVAILABLE 

| 3 MAIN ST, MONTPELIER, VERMONT | 802 223 0229 | WWW.SARDUCCIS.COM 


J 

Flannel Friday! 


10% OFF | 

Storewide g 


Open ‘til 8PM on Friday, November 25! 

otfurvlW 1 

1 * TOYS * " 

24 State SL. Montpelier • 802.223.4272 • M-Th 1 0-6. Fri 1 0-8. Sat 1 0-5:30, Sun 11-4 | 


ARTS • DINING • SHOPPING 










music 


Every Day 
Is a Holiday 


How to party like Andrew W.K. 


E veryone has something that makes them feel joyful, connected 
and alive. It might be running, painting or blowing up tree stumps. 
Whatever it is, hard-rocker and motivational guru Andrew 
W.K. calls that “partying.” In his own words, partying means 
“taking something you're thankful for and showing it some sort of 
worshipful appreciation, in a very enthusiastic, energized way.” 

If you get super jazzed about, say, antiquing, even that can be 
partying, apparently. 

It’s been 15 years since W.K. crashed onto the scene 
with his debut album, I Get Wet. Its blunt-force-trauma 
power chords, shocking album cover and repeated use 
of the word “party" laid the groundwork for his musical 
career and persona. After several years of doing the rockstar 
thing, W.K. added performance art, “happenings” and speak- 
ing engagements to his wheelhouse. 

W.K. is currently in the midst of a lengthy, somewhat uncon- tU 

ventional 51-date speaking tour, titled “The Power of Partying.” * 

Audiences in all 50 states and Washington, D.C., ask him about 1 1 

his secular-spiritual philosophy or any other topic they wish. I| 

W.K. has stated that the talks have no structure and he doesn’t use 
any prepared notes. His Vermont stop is on Friday, November 25, 
at ArtsRiot in Burlington. 

W.K.'s music career has been somewhat dormant in recent years. 

He has a long-awaited album in the works, which he hopes to re- 
lease in 2017 — if the “party gods" cooperate. He has made countless 
media appearances, including interviews on Fox News, hosting the 
live-action Cartoon Network reality show “Destroy Build Destroy" 
and even reporting weather on a regional Oklahoma TV station. In 
2014, W.K. started a traditional advice column in the Village Voice, 
which ended last year. He currently writes a more open-format column 
for Vice magazine. 

In April 2016, he announced the formation of the Party Party, a le- 
gitimate political entity, based on W.K.’s values and philosophy. The pre- 
sumption was that, if it were to catch fire, W.K. himself would end up on 
the November ballot as a third-party presidential candidate. However, the 
Party Party was dismantled after being sued by an organization with the 


Throughout his endeavors, W.K. has always surrendered himself to the 
party gods. Through serendipity and a willingness to take any opportunity 
that comes to him, he’s become a cultural icon. 

Seven Days caught up with WJC by phone in the middle of his tour. 


GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 



Giving Thanks 

For the past several years, I’ve used the 
Thanksgiving week column to highlight 
some of the things I’m personally 
thankful for in the local music scene, 
or that we should collectively take 
a moment to appreciate. Originally, 
that conceit was born of necessity. 
Music-wise, the upcoming weekend is 
traditionally one of the slowest of the 
year. So stepping back for a wide-angle 
view is a way to eat up some newspaper 
real estate in a lean week. 

Over the years, though, the 
Thanksgiving column has become 
more than an exercise in fluffing word 
counts. It’s now one of my favorite 
annual pieces to write. Instead of not 
having enough stuff to write about, I’ve 
since encountered the opposite issue: 
1,200 words are not nearly enough to 
praise all of the good that happens in 
Vermont’s music scene. 

For many this year, Thanksgiving 
comes against a backdrop of 
uncertainty, if not outright fear. I wrote 
last week about how finding solace in 
the aftermath of the election was a tall 
order. The same holds true for feeling 
grateful when so much seems so wrong. 
But, as with last week, I think it’s vitally 
important to try. If nothing else, it will 
serve as a reminder of what’s at stake in 
the years ahead. With that in mind... 

I’m thankful to be part of a community 
that cares. Last week, I told you about 
mycelium mc, a local rapper who helped 


to organize a Standing Rock benefit 
in conjunction with Central Vermont 
Stands With Standing Rock. I’m happy 
to report that the show took in $4,200 
for the cause It was such a success that 
Mycelium is planning a similar event in 
Burlington, possibly as soon as mid- 
December. We’ll have more details on 
that show as they become available. 

(It is not a coincidence that we’re 
leading the Thanksgiving column 
with an item about supporting 
disenfranchised Native Americans. 
Remember that time they fed and 
sheltered a group of weary immigrants 
who had washed up on their shores 
looking for a better life? Maybe it’s time 
we finally repay that kindness, eh?) 

I’m thankful to be part of two cities, 
Burlington and Winooski, that are 
giving strong consideration to officially 
proclaiming themselves as sanctuary 
cities. Especially given the promise of 
the incoming president to pull federal 
funding from such cities, that’s a strong 
statement of our civic values. It has 
implications in music, too. 

You’ll find excellent immigrant 
and refugee musicians throughout 
Vermont’s music scene. For example, 
anwar oiab agha. A world-renowned 
composer and master oud player, Agha 

^culture 
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is a Syrian immigrant and leader of the 
classical Arabic ensemble grup anwar. 

If you haven't checked out the band's 
monthly Tuesday gig at Radio Bean in 
Burlington, I strongly recommend it 
— the next is December 20. You won’t 
hear music like it anywhere else in 
town. While you’re there, maybe grab a 
copy of the group’s new album, A Syrian 
Journey: From Damascus to Burlington. 

Speaking of Grup Anwar, the band 
performed last weekend as part of 
the ongoing New Voices Series at 
the FlynnSpace in Burlington, which 
features a cross-section of New 
American musicians living in Vermont. 
Curated by Saint Michael's College 
music professor william ellis, the 
series began in October with Ghana- 
born rapper s.ln.sizzle. West African 
refugee all stars azvt and vocalist 
benny nduwayo, the last a refugee 
from Tanzania. The series continues 
in February with musicians from the 
Vermont Hindu Temple and local 
didgeridoo players prrz quattrone and 
robin hanbridge. The series concludes 
in April with the local Somali Bantu 
band walinja and Tibetan vocalist and 
dramyin master migmar tsering. 

SOUNDBITES » P.65 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow @DanBolles and 
@jtadamsvt on Twitter or read the Live 
Culture blog: sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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l) Ipad mini ($269 value) 

2 ) Cuisinart Espresso Machine ($199 value) 
3) 32” LED TV ($249 value) 

•VT JUICE samples 


Buy any Mac + AppleCare 
and get FREE Safeware 
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ENTER TO WIN 

Start the 2016-2017 season off right 
with amazing prizes from Warren 
Miller Entertainment. What's up for 
grabs? See below for details 
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Head skis and bindings 
A down jacket from L.L. Bean 
Swag from Warren Miller Entertainment 
Free tickets to Here, There & Everywhere 
at Middlebury Town Hall “ eater on November 
30 and December 1 and Flynn Center for the 
Performing Arts on December 2 


Monday, November 28, at noon. 

Visit sevendaysvt.com/warrenmillerto enter. 
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236 Main St. Burlington 

802 - 540-1080 

eventhorizonink.com 


TUES | $4 DRAUGHT / CLASSES 
WED & SUN J STANDUP / OPEN MIC 
THURS | IMPROV COMEDY 


people who bring great music to 
Vermont We should all be thankful for 

It’s not every small city that can 
boast the quantity and quality of 
musical options that Burlington-area 
residents almost take for granted. So, 
to the folks at Higher Ground Presents, 
Nectar's Presents, Waking Windows 
Presents, the Burlington Discover Jazz 
Festival, ArtsRiot, Signal Kitchen, the 
Monkey House, and other booking 
entities and clubs and festivals, thank 

Of course, none of what they do — or 
what I do — would be possible if not for 
another key group: you. If you didn't 
support music in Vermont, all of these 
efforts would be moot There wouldn’t 
be incredible concerts to attend, and I 
wouldn’t have anything to write about. 
And I rather enjoy gainful employment, 
so thank you for reading. And thank 
you for supporting local music and the 
people who make it © 


Listening In 


ORDER YOUR TICKETS TODAY! 


(802) 859-0100 | WWW.VTCOMEOY.COM 
101 MAIM STREET. BURLINGTON 
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Say you 
saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 


two 

5 th ANNIVERSARY! 


I’m thankful that, for the last three 
decades, Burlington has been home to 
242 Main, the oldest all-ages punk club 
in the country. The club’s future is in 
doubt as the city tries to figure out what 
the hell to do with “Moran on Main,” 
aka Memorial Auditorium. But it’s hard 
to overstate how critical the basement 
club has been as a cornerstone of the 
local music scene. Tune in next week 
for details on the “last” show at 242. 

I use quotations there because I’m 
also thankful for the efforts of some, 
most notably led by Big Heavy World 
founder jim lockridge. to engage the 
city in finding ways to keep 242 Main 
around. Burlington is a city that prides 
itself on supporting the arts. They are 
fundamental to our civic identity. So 
I’ll go ahead and add my voice to the 
growing chorus of those who hope that 
city government recognizes what a 
unique and valuable resource 242 Main 
has been, and can be, for a segment of 
young artists who otherwise might be 
overlooked. 

I’m thankful for Mi Yard Reggae 
Night at Nectar’s. True, you might 
not find me at the weekly Sunday 
residency all that often — hey, it’s a 
school night. But that’s not really 
the point. For 10 years, the 
Mi Yard DJs big dog and 
jahson have created an 
outlet for fans of irie 

of the best 
of the genre 
and its myriad 
offshoots. Reggae Night is a 
staple of the Burlington club 
scene. Not only that, but Mi 
Yard have been responsible 
for bringing some of the best 


ICOMEPY 5 NICHT5 A WEEK| 


and brightest names in reggae to the 
Queen City. For example, Jamaican 
reggae star kabaka pyramid, who plays 
Nectar’s on Saturday, November 
26, in celebration of Mi Yard’s 10th 
anniversary. (See the spotlight on page 

Speaking of anniversaries. I'm 
thankful for the Vermont Comedy Club, 
which celebrated its first anniversary 
earlier this month. In the year since it 
opened, VCC has brought in some of 
the hottest up-and-coming standup and 
improv comedy talent in the country. 

It’s also given an increasingly vibrant 
local comedy scene a place to call home 
and to grow. What Natalie miller and 
nathan hartswick have built at VCC 
is one of the true feel-good stories of 
the year. Actually, looking back on it, 
it might be the only feel-good story of 
2016. 

I’m thankful I had an opportunity 
to interview sharon 
jones, which I did in 
2010. Like so many of 
her fans, I was deeply 
saddened to hear of her 
untimely passing last 
week. She was truly 
of a kind, and I’m 

been able to speak 
with her about 

The reason 
I could talk 
with Jones, 
and countless 
other musical 
greats over the 
years, is because 
Burlington is 
blessed with 
passionate 


NEXT WEEK 
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REVIEW this 


1881, Camera 

(SELF-RELEASED, DIGITAL 00WNL0AD) 

When a band’s name includes a particular 
year, like the 1975, Night Terrors of 1927 
or the Chain Gangof 1974, it’s fun to 

is so significant to its members. Take 
Burlington’s 1881. Are they super-psyched 
about the birth year of Pablo Picasso? 
Maybe they really dig the shoot-out at 
the O.K. Corral. Or maybe they're just 
stoked on the incorporation of Phoenix, 
Ariz. Whatever the reasoning, the band is 

Camera is the second EP that 1881 have 
released in 2016, following Lights, which 
came out in April. The band’s third EP 
is due in 2017 — perhaps titled Action, if 
they follow the pattern. Camera extends 
the band’s lust for UK pop established 
on Lights. Feisty guitar riffs, gentle organ 
and layered harmonies recall the warmth 
of late 1960s/early 70s acts such as the 
Beatles and the Monkees. The production 
is finessed with a bright, modern aesthetic. 



landing near the sound of such bands as 
Supergrass or Super Furry Animals. 

“Nightingale” starts things off at 
a hearty clip. As fingerpicked guitar 


songwriter Rob Slater (“Out of nowhere 
she just flew over to me / Like my own 
private show / Straight out of a fairy 
tale”). Then he’s reminded of previous 
romantic Mure, in part a result of his 
own selfishness (“Cuz my last love left to 
fast / Once I turned her into me"). 

Minor chords add uncertainty to 
“Shortcuts,” which calls out a person 
who's relying on external forces to 
quell inner turmoil (“All the money that 


you earn / Is spent on tools / That get 
you through the day / By killing your 

Guitars take a backseat to organs 
on "Dead End Street” Its clever chord 

will resolve, tyingthe song’s sentiment into 
its architecture. The slow-burning “Adam 
and Eve” rounds out the EP, using the 
classic biblical reference as a metaphor for 
the pursuit of something Slater knows to be 
forbidden. It’s also possible that there is no 
metaphor, and the song is a straight musical 
rendition of the famed fall of humankind. 

One final thing to notice about the 
number “1881” is its perfect symmetry, 
both on the horizontal and vertical axes. 
Once the third EP is released, it will be 
interesting to hear all three side by side 
by side. Might there be some symmetry? 
What secrets might possibly be revealed? 
There’s nothing like the intrigue of 
something that comes in threes. 

Camera by 1881 is available for 
download at 188Lbandcamp.com. 

JORDAN ADAMS 


Sad Turtle, Ruthless 
& Toothless 

(SELF-RELEASED. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 
Burlington’s Sad Turtle describe their 
who don't like instrumental music.” As a 

with vocals, I'm not sure where that puts 
me on that spectrum. But Sad Turtle’s 
new record, Ruthless fi Toothless, is a 
lovely, pristine chunk of goodness equally 
characterized by its muscular drive and an 
atmospheric, glassy sheen. Its gossamer 

out of the interplay between guitarist 
Justus Gaston — who also plays drums for 
local rockers the Mountain Says No — and 
keyboardist Mike Fried. 

Much like post-rock outfits Battles 
and Ratatat, Sad Turtle's primary tack is 
finding a groove and pulling at it like taffy. 
The LP’s opener, “Bidets and Confused," 
storms out of the gate with its chest jutted 
out Gaston and Fried ride atop Jeremy 
Gartner’s excellent drumwork to craft 
what almost could be some lost superhero 
theme song, reminiscent of one of the 
Police’s great B-sides, “Omegaman.” 

Gartner partners up with his old Wave 
of the Future compatriot and bassist, Jake 
Styles, and the two have an easy rapport 
They twist and turn, bob and weave, 



occasionally float around. More often 
than not, though, the duo drives like a 
bullet train. It’s a formidable base from 
which to work. The guitars and keys use 
that foundation to venture forth, such as 
on “The Art of Vandalay” which features 
snarling call-and-response riffs from 
Gaston and Fried. When Sad Turtle settle 
into this mode, as they do throughout the 
album, the resulting music can seem like 

The knock on instrumental rock is 
that it can occasionally be detached or, 
worse, the product of some dudes who 
learned weird time signatures and like to 
write songs about anime. At first glance, 
one might be forgiven for thinking that 


about Sad Turtle’s debut studio offering — 
particularly given song titles such as ‘JFK 
Lady Lab” and "Johnny Razor's Totally 
Normal Candy Store.” It isn't so, however. 
For one thing, every song title on the 
record is a “Seinfeld” reference. ("Feats of 
Strength,” anyone?) 

More importantly, the album fosters 
an emotionally resonant tone. There’s 
an adventurous — one could even argue 
optimistic — drive that often lands the 
material firmly in the epic. Yes, tracks 
such as "Giddyup!” would be excellent 
bong-hit and video game soundtrack 
material. But even here, clear-eyed soul 

acuity helps the tune land its punch. The 
same could be said of much of the album. 

Ruthless & Toothless continues a 
recent trend of excellent-sounding 
albums coming out of local studios. The 
band cut the record at Ryan Cohen’s 
Robot Dog Studio, which also produced 
last year’s well-received Black Rabbit 
LP, Red Flannel Hash, among other 
recent gems. Cohen expertly captures 
Sad Turtle's quirky power, and the band 
sounds laser-sharp on every track. 

Ruthless a Toothless by Sad Turtle is 
available at sadturtleband.bandcamp.com. 
The band plays this Saturday, November 
26, at ArtsRiot in Burlington with locals 
the Mangroves and the Snaz. 

CHRIS FARNSWORTH 
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Every Day Is a Holiday «p . B2 

SEVEN DAYS: Can you clarify your "party" philoso- 
phy a bit more? 

ANDREW W.K.: I was drawn to the word “party” 
because I thought it was easy to grasp in terms of this 
idea of celebration and activated gratitude — taking 
your gratitude from out of your mind and into the world 
in some sort of physical action. I’m trying to amplify 
that situation and enlarge it beyond perhaps something 
like the weekend, or a holiday, and consider the event 
of being alive as worth celebrating. 

SD: How do drugs and alcohol play into your take 
on partying? 

AWK: I never mention drugs and alcohol in my song 
lyrics, but I also don’t frown upon [them]. Partying 
[isn’t] an escape from life, [it's] a way of diving deeper 
in. It’s easy to block out the fact that you’re even alive 
at all. If you look at life as something of a burden, or 
as something to get through, then you tend to look 
for those moments of release or escape. I’m trying to 
build a mind-set that’s looking at the chance to exist as 
something worth celebrating every day. Every moment 
that we haven’t died is a major miracle. 

SD: A lot of people are feeling overwhelming 
despair as a result of the election. What would 
you say to someone asking how to deal with the 
current state of affairs? 

AWK: The human imagination gives us the ability 
to extract goodness even from the most potentially 
upsetting situations. [We can] do that in spite [of], or 
to spite, those forces that would otherwise be looking 


to thwart our efforts to persevere. These are great 
opportunities to soldier on toward goodness, and to 
live those values that you may be frustrated that others 
are not living. It can be very emotionally satisfying to 
lash out at other people when they don’t do what you 
wish they would do. But that energy is probably better 
spent trying to develop those virtues within oneself, 
and to shine as much light as possible in the darkness. 

SD: What if someone's version of party is 
unsavory? 

AWK: I’m sure there are people out there that have fun 
doing all kinds of things that you or I wouldn't consider 
to be good or fun. There are people out there whose 
version of party would involve murdering other people. 
I hold out hope that the very nature of humanity is 
based on overcoming that kind of animalistic, primal 
urge to benefit oneself. If you’re truly celebrating life, 
it’s harder to disrespect other people’s value as a human 
being if we're celebrating the whole phenomenon as 
something beautiful and worth fighting for. 

SD: What do you say to people who think voting 
for a third-party candidate is tantamount to 
throwing one's vote away? 

AWK: I understand what they’re saying. Voting for the 
lesser of two evils is not what democracy is supposed 
to be about The situation has developed to a point, 
through extraordinary efforts by the two major parties, 
to [ensure that] voting for a third party is essentially 
throwing your vote away. We should be able to vote 
for who we would most want to be [president], and 
having this tyrannical domination by a binary system is 
ultimately not benefiting everybody. At some point, we 


have to break away from that, and it’s not going to be a 
painless process. 

SD: You've made countless media appearances 
in a variety of roles. Is there a particular role or 
platform you've always wanted to tackle? 

AWK: I like hosting a lot, and the studio environment. 
I would love to do something on the Food Network. 
Food has something inescapably uplifting and primal 
in it that everybody can relate to. But I'm not a cook, so 
there’s the problem there. 

SD: Really? You don't have one thing you make 
really well? 

AWK: Does macaroni and cheese count? 

SD: Absolutely! 

AWK: OK, there you go. I can make microwave burritos, 
scrambled eggs, [a] glass of water. Any glass of any 
beverage — I can prepare that pretty welL 

SD: What’s the best advice you've ever been given, 
and who was it from? 

AWK: A painter once told me, “Never let go of anger 
and resentment and frustration. Those [feelings] can be 
the most motivating.” I’ve often felt very conflicted and 
guilty about those bad feelings, that they were somehow 
underdeveloped and immature, and that I should not 
feel them at all. If you can use them to propel yourself 
into some kind of action, then you should really cherish 
them.® 

INFO 

Andrew W.K., Friday. November 25. 8:30 p.m., at ArtsRiot in 
Burlington. $20/22. AA. artsriot.com 
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Species Interruptus 


Tanya Chaly, McCarthy Art Gallery, 
Saint Michael's College 

BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 

I n the time of climate change, the 
relationship between cause and 
effect can get murky. One group 
of absolutists blames humankind 
for any and all disruptions in the natu- 
ral world, while another denies any 
human agency whatsoever. Little space 
is left for admissions of uncertainty. 

Consider the case of the worldwide 
colony collapse among honeybees. 

Some scientists suggest that 
ing temperatures may be responsible, 
along with a new class of pesticides that 
makes the pollinators more 
susceptible to parasitic 
diseases. Yet, as the New 
York Times reported last 
year, “Nobody knows 
with certainty why hon- 
eybee deaths are rising." 

The decline in population 
might have nothing to do with humans’ 
impact on the environment. After all, 
mass die-offs occurred in the animal 
kingdom long before Homo sapiens 
came along, and they could continue 
long after our species has left the 
scene. But then again... 

Tanya Chaly’s poignant display of 
drawings at Saint Michael’s College 
prompts viewers to contemplate the 
conundrum of whether humans are 



art 


investigations. If so, 
she isn’t revealing the results. And 
that ambiguity, along with exact- 
ing draftsmanship in a tradition 
that includes Albrecht Diirer and 
John James Audubon, accounts for the 
strength of “Complex Contingencies.” 
Chaly doesn't tell viewers what to 
think — or even what they're seeing. 

Despite her opening warning of the 
horrors that await, no obvious mala- 
dies or malformations afflict many of 
the insects depicted here. Maybe an 
entomologist would see right off 
what’s wrong with these bugs, 



In other pieces, 
however, muta- 


iplex Contingencies’ by Tanya Chaly, on 
through December 9 at McCarthy Art 
!ry, Saint Michael^ College, in Colchester. 


causing the mutations she depicts or 
whether indifferent Mother Nature is, 
once again, just doing her thing. 

Titled “Complex Contingencies,’ 1 
the show encompasses scores of skill- 
ful, straightforward renderings of in- 
sects, birds and amphibians. Sheets of but untrain«i eyes probably 
various dimensions are accompanied wo „. t notice anything 
by several hand-size compositions 
mounted behind glass and enclosed 
in wooden frames. These smaller, ele- 
gantly presented pieces are grouped on 
two walls of the McCarthy Art Gallery 
in patterns resembling mechanical 
illustrations of molecular structures, 
emphasizing the theme of genetics. 

Chaly provides no interpretive 
commentary in the form of text panels, 
apart from a brief introductory state- 
ment. In it, the New York City-based 
artist describes the show’s contents 
as a “scientifically assembled display 
of biodiversity.” Chaly adds, matter- 
of-faetly, “The viewer will discover 
pathologies and disease, parasitic in- 
fections and mutations." 

She also describes her assemblages 
of drawings as “forensic suites,” a term 
that suggests the artist is engaged in 


diately appar- 
ent. A section 
of the show 
subtitled 
“The Future 
Eaters” 
features a 
salamander, 

missing, crawl- 
ing in pitiable 
isolation across a 
white expanse. And 
something is terribly 
wrong — tumors, perhaps 
— with the hindquarters of 
a spring peeper that’s included 




ART SHOWS 



in another part of the show under 
the ominous heading “Paradigms and 
Harbingers.” 

The charcoal, graphite and pastel 
drawings hung individually in the gal- 
lery feature faintly visible puncture 
marks in sizable or multiple patterns, 
similar to those seen in Australian 
Aboriginal art. Chaly was born in 
Sydney, so she may well be familiar 
with, and influenced by, such geo- 
metric abstractions. The punctures 
also suggest an invasive presence that 
attracts little attention as it inflicts 
its wounds. The titles of some of the 
drawings identify the ghostly, flowery 
forms they depict as spores or 
algal blooms. 

Chaly, who was 
awarded a residency 
at the Vermont 
Studio Center in 

of artist who 
favors the 

the blatant. 

Her art whis- 
pers rather 
than shouts. 

And while she 


refrains from tendentious messaging, 
Chaly is working in a political context 
— accentuated by the outcome of the 
presidential election — that will lead 
many in her audience to assume that 
human actions, and inactions, are ren- 
dering ecosystems dysfunctional. 

Anyone alarmed by climate-change 
denier Donald Trump’s accession to the 
world's most powerful office won't find 
solace in this show. Which may be a com- 
pelling reason to go see it © 

Contact: kelley@sevendaysvt.com 


NEW THIS WEEK 


Chittenden county 

Q HflRALD AKSD AL: “Landscape Portraits and 
Other ' ings," drawings Inspired by the artist's 


northeast kingdom 


randolph/royalton 

Q 'FIGURATION': An exhibition of paintings by 

paintings by the Italy-born painter. Reception: 


ART EVENTS 


HOLIDAY ARTISAN BOUTIQUE & SMALL 
BUSINESS SATURDAY: Local artists and artisans 



ReSOURCE, Burlington. Tuesday. November 29. 








TALK: WHAT WE KNOW (AND DONT KNOW) 
ABOUT SAMUEL WOOD GAYLOR’: Curator 



Fleming Museum of Art University of Vermont 
Burlington, Wednesday. November 30. noon. 
Info. 656-0750. 


WOMEN’S FESTIVAL OF CRAFTS: ' e Z7th 



ONGOING SHOWS 


burlington 


ACROSS THE LAKE*: An exhibition of works by 
alumni of Plattsburgh State University of New 



THE ART HOP WINNERS' CIRCLE: Selected 
works highlight winners John DouglasLarry^ 

30. Info. 859-9222. SEABA Center kl Burlington. 


CAROLINE BICK: Photographs by the University 
31. Info, 865-6227. Uncommon Grounds Coffee 
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s 



VMcKENZIE 


W dsv»cof" 


University o/Vermont 

Children's Hospital 


Kids ages 5-13 wow the crowd with two-minute 
acts showcasing their talents. 

Visit kidsvt.com/talentshow for ticket information. 

Higher Ground Ballroom. Kids 6 &. under free, 

$7 in advance, $10 at the door. 


merchants 





art 


BURLINGTON SHOWS « 


er 26. Info. 6S2-4S10. Amy E. Tan 
IGHT: 'Sammada Photographs." lar 


FRANK DEANGELIS: "Atrocities," works by the 

HOUDAY MARKET: A selection of artwork and 
handmade gifts for the holiday season. Through 
January 4. Info, 777-7777. ONE Arts Center In 
Burlington. 

INNOVATION CENTER EXHIBITION: Works curated 


ill. Robert Gold and Stephen 


KATHARINE MONTSTREAM: "S 

December 1. Info. 862-8752. Me 


neighborhot 

KIRSTEN HI 


LONGINA SMOLINSKI: "R 




MARC FONTAINE: '43 Years Later." an exhibition 
photography. Through Janua y 1. Info. 540-8333. 
MATT DOUGLAS: "Pets in Tiny Hats." a series of 
Through N vember P 30. Info. 651-4114. The ap 
OF LAND & LOCAL: WATERSHED" AT BCA: The 
new site-specific and place-based works relating 
Farms and Burlington City Arts. Exhibiting artists 

Rachel Moore. Michael Zebrowski. John Dougias. 
Casey Blanchard. Galen Cheney. Mark Reamy and 
Gail Salzman. Through Janua y 14. Info. 86S-7166. 

"OUT OF DARKNESS TOWARDS LIGHT: New 

Vliet each depleting their Journey from the mysteries 


® 


Seth Harper Goodwin “Images of the Soviet Unii 

on view at the Norwich Public Library, is exactly what it sounds like. As a jt 
at Trinity College, the Norwich-based professional photographer traveled 
USSR on a two-week trip led by Ashkenazi Jewry historian Samuel D. Ki 
one of the most memorable trips I’ve ever taken,” Goodwin says, “rich wi 
full of photographic opportunity.” Taken in Leningrad and Moscow as v 
Georgia, and Vilnius, Lithuania, Goodwin’s images demonstrate a vernacu 
focusing on the region’s citizens — particularly children — as they m 
streets in a state on the verge of dissolution. Through January 13. 


a the former 


e through city 


RACHEL ELIZABETH JONES. LISTINGS ARE RESTRICTED 


TO ART SHOWS IN 


LY PUBLIC PLACES. 


®l 


INFO AND IMAGES BY THURSDAYS AT NOON ON OUR FORM AT 

SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT OR GALLERIESSSEVENDAYSVT.COM. 
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Gift certificates available 
online 


or in store. 


AVEDA 


i CHURCH STREET • BURLINGTON • 865.4766 • STEPHENANDBURNS.COM 


2 Ways to SAVE 

•■■ft 


®\®i $20 




rtjpON. 


,<P 


230+ coupons valued at $3,000 


Available at local book stores, co-ops 
and select retailers. Details online: 

www.localfirstvermont.org 


^ Google play 


® AppStore 


Choose VT’s 
lowest cost 
health plans. 

Only from MVP. 


Get the quality health insurance you 
deserve— and save money— with MVP 
Health Care. We have Vermont’s lowest 
cost health plans*, featuring: 

• Plans for individuals and families 

• $0 preventive care, including physicals and immunizations 

• Access to top doctors and hospitals 

• MVP’s personal service... from the plan that works harder for you 

Need help choosing a plan? 

Q Call 1-800-TALK-MVP [Z] Visit mvphealthcare.com/VT17 

health Ready to enroll? 

Find MVPatVermontHealthConnect.gov 


^MVP 

HEALTH CARE 
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GARDENER^ 


SMALL BUSINESS SATURDAY 

SHOP SMALL WITH US ON NOVEMBER 26! 


Buy 1, Get 1 

FREE 

Poinsettias 

on Small Business Saturday 


SEVEN DAYS 

buy it now: sevendaysvt.com/store 


Designed by local 
artist Steve Hadeka, 
this wall-mounted 
bottle opener makes 
the perfect gift. $25. 


Donate a car... Change a life! 



This is the perfect time to give to those in need in our community. 
All vehicles donated by 12/31/16 qualify for a 2016 tax deduction - 
FAIR MARKET VALUE if provided to a family. 


FREE TOWING 


Donate toll-free: 877.GIVE.AUTO (877.448.3288) 
Donate online: GoodNewsGarage.org 

Good News Garage 

& A member of Ascentria Care Alliance 


2®% OFF 

ONLINE SALE 

BOARDS | GEAR | CLOTHING | ACCESSORIES 
YOU KNOW.. ..EVERYTHING 

BLACK FRIDAY THROUGH CYBER MONDAY 

ALL ORDERS SHIP FREE 

SHOP ONLINE @ WNDNWVS.COM | PROMO CODE 20OFF 
STORE PICK-UP AND FREE GIFT WRAP ALSO AVAILABLE 

(DISCOUNT APPLIES TO ALL FULL PRICED ITEMS) 

WND&WVS | 688 PINE STREET | 540-2529 
W 77 m RVCA H ©ROXY 

a>i<iiMB kiaioa OOluKai 
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Introducing our Winter Stay Program 

Without the threat of slippery driveways, snow, and ice, the winter will 
simply fly by! Pack a bag and let us take care of the cooking, housekeeping, 
laundry and any support needs you may have so you can feel free to safely 
turn your attention to new hobbies and interests 




L RESIDENCE Good Times. Good Friends. Great Care/ t£) & 

.of- SJ/t# -> 6 ' O'*"* Hl " Road I South Burlington. VT 05403 1 residencequaro-hilUom 







movies 


Bleed for This ★ 


Moonlight ★★★★I 



camera movements and mounting and re- 
ceding waves of background noise to pull us 

movie — the jangling chaos that is Chiron's 
everyday life. 

We need that artistry to bring us into Chi- 
ron’s headspace, too, because Moonlight is the 
rare coming-of-age film with a protagonist so 
introverted that he seldom reveals himself, 

can recall was Jane Campion’s 1990 biopic An 
Angel at My Table.) What the three actors who 
play Chiron lack in physical resemblance they 
make up for with eerily similar body language: 
averted eyes, hunched shoulders, palpable dis- 
comfort The defensive posture of the boy tells 
us everything we need to know about the ag- 
gressive posturing of the man — a disguise that 
grants him power but not satisfaction. 

Viewers who seek an uplifting message 
in Moonlight will be disappointed; die film 
doesn't offer any land of soothing balm for our 
troubled times. What it does offer is a powerful 
affirmation of its characters' complex human- 
ity, with all the beauty and sorrow that entails. 
When Lewis' song snakes out of that jukebox, 
it transfigures the world around it, painting ev- 
erything in new colors — much like the fleeting 
radiance for which Moonlight is named. For 
all the film’s darkness, audiences may emerge 
glowing a little, too. 


MARGOT HARRISON 











NEED ADVICE ON LOVE, 
LOST AND LIFE? 

Ask 

AthenA 

; Email askathena@sevendaysvt.com 

with your questions. 

SEVEN DAYS 


Watch something LOCAL this week. 


NICKY THE NERD- 
GO GO STAR WARS! 

SUNDAY > 5:00 RM. 


— 


■LES & OVERSTOCK 


JEWELRY 

& SCARF SALE 


1 1th Annual 

SOUTH BURLINGTON, 
VERMONT 


December 1st - 3rd 

Thursday & Friday »1 Oam-7pm 
Saturday • 1 0am-5pm 


LESS THAN 
I RETAIL 


75 % 


ALL JEWELRY $5 
NEW MERCHANDISE DAILY 
SCARVES & PASHMINAS: 3 FOR $25 
OTHER GIFTS & 

STOCKING STUFFERS, TOO! 

Cash • Check • Visa • Mastercard 

bakedbeads.com 


inn 



SHOP 

LOCAL 

^jj|L ORcUajgOU 
]g\ Aaw fk.. 

«■ SEVEN DAYS 






PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 



STOWE CINEMA 3 PLEX 



to Find Them (2D & 3D 


SUNSET DRIVE-IN 


WELDEN THEATRE 


ESSEX CINEMAS & T-REX 
THEATER 


MERRILL'S ROXY CINEMA 




Trolls (2D & 3D) 


nly) 


Billy Lynn’s Long Ha 
Bleed for Thi 


/■/ 

mobile 










NOW PLAYING « P.81 NOW ON VIDEO 



OFFBEAT FLICK OF THE WEEK 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 




READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 



n 


'emoly cale and mole. . . 

w senior living community specializing in caring for people with 
Alzheimer's, dementia and memory impairment. 


. 24-hour support fc 
irything from mini 
to those who need a high level of ( 
Large, sunny private or shared suites 
Tranquil garden court yards and patios 
Person centered care 
Staff ex 

Short term respite stays 
Aging in place, including end of life 


Call Carrie Shamel to schedule a visit. 802-872-1700 

6 Freeman Woods, Essex Jet., VT 
www.springvillageessex.com 

Let Us Take the Journey With You! 






by TOM TOMORROW 


PRESIDENT TRUMP TWEETED THAT 
ROSIE O'DONNELL NEEDS TO LOSE 
WEIGHT— SO HE'S SENDING HER 

to a forced labor camp: 


I WE' RE CERTAINLY 

ITUNATE TO HAVE IX 
I THAT BULLET. 1 


SERIOUSLY, 
HE'S REALLY 


-5 EXACTLY 


lasted: 


LEAST, SOI 
THE TIME.' 


I) AMERICANS NARROWLY AVOIDED 
ELECTING A PRESIDENT WHO ONCE 

MISHANDLED EMAIL. 


THINGS TO BE 

THANKFUL 

FOR THIS 

HOLIDAY 

SEASON* 


l CftHT STAND NAMING 
mi BlOOD DRAWN. 


PA BUI BECAUSE im 
SEABED OF NEEDLES, 


BUT morns, fob dais AFTER, BLooD UHLUEl tRom HM 
V FEAB TUM If 1 POINT AT ANYTHING., INNER ELBOW. 

EDIE EVERETTE 


fun stuff 


DEEP PArr S 







MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.28 
CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-5) 
CROSSWORD (P.C-4) 


IONA FOX 



Just starting <*> 3^ 


The. rest of +Ke yeou - -though, t £ can't picK. out 
Conifer ano'tKer' 



jailing All Jokers!! 



Is it your time to quit? 

VCBH is here to help 

|^HhK and Health is conducting a study to 
' help mothers quit smoking. 

| With your participation, you could 
I earn up to 51,360. 

/ If you have at least one child 

A under the age of 12, you may 
- - qualify for this study. 

— » To see if you qualify, go 

. . 'A R online to http://j.mp/1MSDgeE 


i; Vermont Center on 
?.* Behavior & Health 


(802) 656-1906 http://j.mp/lMSDgeE 


Discover 


BECOME A LICENSED TEACHER 

IN JUST 4-5 SEMESTERS 


Earn your license on a schedule that fits your life. 
Plus, students receive a student teaching scholarship. 

Registration for Spring open now. 


mere. 


Saint Michael's 
College 



fun stuff 


IFN SnRFNSFN 




RACHEL LIVES HERE NOW 


I 

Kj 
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CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNY'S EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 
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SEVEN DAYS 

KRMffllS Vermonters 


For relationships, dates and fli ts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W5IVIEN MEN 


Belly laughs and honesty are my 
the outdoors yet equally enjoy dinner 








CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 
Browse more than 
2,000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company. 

a See photos of 
this person online. 


MEN ,Seek^W51VIEN 










HOLDING HANDS ON A BEACH 







WOMEN WOVEN 



UKULELE RIOT GRRRL SEEKING 
CONNECTIONS 

Cute, totally open and authentic, 
ukulele-playing RiotGrrri femme seeking 
meaningful connections of any form with 
other human souls. Total nerdy girl gamer. 
I love Riot Grrri, roller derby, being creative. 



MEN rSegfai^MEN 





SEVEN DAYS * 

HOOKERS 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


women 


oIHeRS 


Professional- Looking for it 


ADVENTURES 




isabled- but know this: I 






Looking for fun new experi 




loard? dorkyNsincere. 35. □ P 


i/e are 4BM/37F couple looking for 

dive lifestyle together. We are 




MEN 


I go! MstrPorter, 30. □ 

:EKS FUN. 8UX0M GODDESS 







LOOKING FOR OLDER WOMAN 


HORNDOG 





LETS BE WARM THIS WINTER 










Qjouii wiAe coiMefioA. in 
Suit ani Qijfi 


ASK 

ATHENA 



My partner and I have great sex (we've been together 
for 10 years). What turns me on is her telling me 
about her past experiences, which she has reluctantly 
done. I would like to hear more stories. When asked, 
she says she is not good at storytelling. How can 
I convince her the stories are great and turn me 
on? How can I make her more comfortable with the 
process? Not trying to expose any specific people. 
Thanks for any info 



Bedtime Stories 

^eoA^edtim, 

Thanksgiving is fast approaching. In spite of — or 
perhaps because of — all the sad, scary things going 
on in the world right now, I'm trying my best to note 
the things for which I am grateful. And I'm grateful for 
this question. I hear a lot of love and appreciation for 
your other half in it, and its the breath of fresh air I 
needed today. Thank ou. 

It sounds like your partner is a little shy of being 
the center of attention. Maybe she feels pressured to 
make her stories over-the-top racy. The solution to 
her performance anxiety? Relaxation. Make sure she 
feels super comfortable whenever you'd like her to 
start dishing out these sexy old deets. 

Next time you're in a relaxed setting — a lazy 
morning in bed, maybe, or sitting close together in a 
dark bar — gently ask her questions about these past 
encounters. Tell her when heranswers get you revved 
up. Encourage the simplest of details, and reassure 
her that it doesn't take much to make you want her — 
you love her, and her openness turns you on. 

You must consider, too, that she may not want 
to be an open book. She has every right to keep her 
memories to herself. If that's the case, invite her to 
make up scenarios or share fantasies. And share 
yours, too — an exchange is a lot more appealing than 
being put on the spot. It might even lead to role- 
playing, which is fun! 

One more thought: Try responding to her sex talk 
with an exciting oral presentation of your own. Next 
time she's "storytelling," go down on her — if she's 
into that, of course. It might just provide incentive for 
repeat performances. And remember, there's nothing 
wrong with reruns every now and then! 



$ 


Need advice? 

You can send your own question to 

her at askathena@sevendaysvt.com. 


S 











but you've ca 


0 ■ k If you've been 

1 spied, go online 

I ^ to contact your 

| |h| admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 




HEADY SKINNY PANCAKE CREPE WIZARD 








SHELBURNE ROAD PRICE CHOPPER 11/3 





FRIDAY 10/28 KOTO BIRTHDAY GIRLS 




CURjoUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2,000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company. 

a See photos of 
this person online. 






DEMOCRACY SUFFERS 



Pope Francis endorsing Donald Trump? 

You didn't read that in Seven Days. 

That’s because it never happened; it was one of many 
“fake news” stories shared on Facebook during the election. 

You can count on Seven Days to fill your news feed with reliably 
sourced stories that pass the sniff test. The ads you see here 
pay for the endeavor, from printing and servers to the salaries 
of the proofreaders and editors — aka bullshit detectors — 
who keep us honest. The more advertising support we get, 
the better journalism we can provide. 

You can help by supporting our advertisers. 

Thank them for keeping Seven Days free. 


SAY YOU SAW IT IN SEVEN DAYS 





We know you’ve said you love Lenny’s, now here’s your chance 
to experience these rugged, cozy, irresistible fashions for less. 

All day Friday and Saturday save up to 20% off storewide! 


• Save 20% on clothing • Save 10% on footwear 

• Save an extra 10% on all red tag items 


Sale runs all day Black Friday 
and Small Business Saturday! 


Williston 879-6640 
St. Albans 527-0532 
Barre 746-7446 
Plattsburgh 324-7400 

LennyShoe.com e a 


Sale Hours: Friday 9-8, Saturday 9-6 
(Williston store closes at 7pm on Friday) 



